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279. Alberini, C. Contemporary philosophic tendencies in South America, 
with special reference to Argentina, Monist, 1927, 37, 328-336.—South Ameri 
an philosophy is largely a mere reflection of European thought. Successive 

rata of influence are scholasticism, French philosophy, positivism, particularly 
n its Haeekelian form, and of late, modern philosophic criticism. Positivism in 

form of emphasis on the negative elements of Comte and Spencer (rejecting 
etaphysies), logical criticism, and over-devotion to technical truth have been 
the dominant influence.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

280. Bernstein, N. Kymozyklographion, ein neuer Apparat fiir Bewegung- 
studium. (The kymocyclograph, a new apparatus for motion study.) Pfliig 

irch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 217, 782—792.—The apparatus described differs 
from Taylor’s chronoeyclograph only in that the sensitive film is in motion dur- 
ing exposure, Which prevents overlapping and confusion of repeated movements 
nthe print. Its usefulness in the study of normal and pathological movement 
s pointed out.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

281. Betz, W. Zur Psychologie der Tiere und Menschen. (On the psy- 
hology of animals and men.) Leipzig: Barth, 1927. Pp. xii + 206. Rmk. 9 

This book treats a great number of questions, e.g., sensation, perception, mem- 

ory, development of the instincts, psychology of thought, intelligence, and still 
thers. The concept of Eimstellung (in contrast to Vorstellwng) introduced into 
the psychology of theught by Betz, in which he sees the real bearer of thought, 
s now interpreted in the sense of a ecaditioned reflex. Thus he approaches the 
viewpoint of the behaviorists, although he has based the Finstellung on the 
method of introspection. He ascribes only a minor réle to consciousness, and 
rejects the theory of parallelism—W Betz (Leipzig). 

282. Carmichael, L. Robert Whytt: a contribution to the history of physio- 
logical psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1927, 34, 287-304.—A biographical sketch 
of the Seottish physician, with references, is given, followed by a discussion of 
his contributions to physiological psychology. Whytt experimentally proved the 
central nervous system to be essential for neuro-muscular response, demonstrated 
that even a segment of the spinal cord was sufficient for a functional reflex are, 
deseribed the pupillary reflex, showed that glandular action might be brought 
under the general head of reflex response, and contributed to the basic lore of 
inhibition. He also made observations on the phenomena falling under Weber’s 
law, specifie energy of nerves, synaesthesia, and functional nervous disease.—H. 
Helson (Kansas). 

283. Dwelshauvers, G. Le chronoscope de D’Arsonval en circuit direct 
avec un nouveau dispositif pour présentations. (The d’Arsonval chronoscope 
in direct cireuit with a new arrangement for presentations.) J. de Psychol., 
1927, 24, 159-162.—T he author notes disadvantages of use of D’Arsonval chrono- 
scope in indirect circuit and — improved disposition of apparatus and 
limits of accuracy obtainable—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

. % Farnsworth, P. R. The course in experimental psychology. School & 
Ne 927, 26, 524-525.—H.. L. Koch (Texas). 

“Ses; ‘Renew, E. P. Some notes on behaviorism. Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 

38, 660-663 —The dictum of the behaviorist that ‘‘thinking is merely talking’”’ 


65 
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is disproved by the memory of thoughts which occurred in childhood before +h. 
use of words were used, and which may be recalled by the analytie prope: 
The ignoring by the behaviorist of the phenomena of consciousness ‘and thoug 
evidences a pathological condition of mind.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Sener 

Research ). _ 

286. Frank, 8. Contemporary Russian philosophy. Monis?, 1927, 37, 10 

The writer classifies and criticizes the more important works in epistemolog 
ontology, psychology, history of philosophy, philosophy of religion, and soci; 
philosophy which have appeared in Russia during the last century. The unf 
vorable influence of communism is stressed. The motive of Russian philosophy 
is primarily religious. Russian psychology, in so far as it is original, is a deriva. 
tion of the non-scientific psychology of literary men, and consists of an attempt t 
describe psychic life from within in contrast to the procedure of ordinary emp‘ri 
eal psychology.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati 

287. Howard, D. T. The influence of evolutionary doctrine on psychology. 
Psychol. Rev., 1927, 34, 305-312.—All that is essentially new in modern psy- 
chology is a result, directly or indirectly, of Darwinian influences. Since mind, 
before Darwin, did not seem to fit into the mechanical scheme of things as then 
conceived, a dualism arose between mind and matter in which psychology becam: 
the science of mind as a correlative to physics as the science of matter. But 
dualism is diffieult to reconcile with biological naturalism, hence the defection of 
the behaviorists and the apparent opposition of mental element and organic ad 
justment in a physical world. The evolutionary point of view ought to be able 
to avail itself of every good thing in the history of the science. By carrying 
the evolutionary conception through consistently, by giving a functional defini- 
tion to content as well as act, the newer psychology finds itself in a position from 
which it can synthesize and utilize psychological data from all fields, past and 
present.—H. Helson (Kansas). 

288. Lindworsky, T. Experimentelle Psychologie. (Experimental psy- 
chology.) Munich: Késel, 1927. (4th rev. ed.) Pp. 275.—This work is in- 
tended as a textbook for university students. It begins with the elementary 
processes of mental life and progresses from the simple to the complex exper- 
ences. The second book discusses concept renewal as a basis for the higher 
mental processes. These are differentiated as processes which are conditioned 
predominantly by the individual mind (e. g., memory, emotion, etc.) and such 
as are essentially conditioned by society: language, custom, art, religion. The 
last book discusses the exceptional conditions: sleep, dreams, hypnosis. The 
author believes the following to be the distinctive characters of his book: Meta- 
physical and philosophical questions are not considered. The normal phenom- 
ena of consciousness (in the adult cultured man) are discussed separately as 
far as possible. In particular contrast with other compendia, the results of 
investigations on thought and the will are treated systematically. In this way 
the rational element of conscious life is more strongly emphasized. The intention 
to develop a systematic and comprehensive picture gave occasion to close the 
still empty breaches of empirical study with hypothesis and theory.—T. Lind- 
worsky (Kéln). 

289. Miles, W.R. The two-story duplicate maze. J. Exper. Psychol., 192/, 
10, 365-377.—Deseription of an arrangement of two duplicate stylus mazes 
which permits of having one maze in full view and the other directly below it 
and screened from view. The lower maze is to be traced while the upper maze 
is followed visually, a condition of maximal indirect guidance from vision. Re- 
sults are compared for various degrees of rotation of the lower maze from 4 p0st- 
tion in which it is in register with the upper maze.—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

290. Miles, W. R. The narrow-path elevated maze for studying rats. 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 454-456.—The author describes a side- 
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maze similar to Vinecent’s for use in the study of learning. The maze is 
nposed of units each 30 inches wide with the runway made of material 3/4 of 
h wide. The units may be assembled in a variety of T-shaped patterns. 
liminary report of the general behavior of rats on such a maze is given. 
Hunter (Clark). 
291. Newman, H.H,. (Ed.) The nature of the world and man. (2d Ed. 
ago: Univ. Chieago Press, 1927. Pp. xxiv + 562. $5.00.—Sixteen mem- 
vers of the University of Chicago collaborated in the preparation of this ecompre- 
nsive account of man and the world in which he lives. In addition to chapters 
stronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, botany, and general evolution, diseus- 
ns are offered of the following topies: the evolution of vertebrates to man (A. 
Romer), the coming of man (Fay-Cooper Cole), human inheritance (E. R 
ning), man from the point of view of his development and structure (G. W. 
rtelmez), the dynamies of living processes (A. J. Carlson), and mind in evolu 
C. H. Judd). Judd’s contribution covers 34 pages and is devoted to a 
nsideration of the following topics: scientific studies of human nature, the 
us system and consciousness, unique characteristics of man, experimental 
hology, civilization as a product of intelligence, and the distinctive character 
in adaptation. Of the above mentioned contributions, that by Bartelmez 
s the only one significantly changed in the second edition—W. S. Hunter 
Clark 
292. Phillips, D. E. An elementary psychology. (Revised ed.) Boston: 
Ginn. Pp. v +420. $1.72.—The topies of instinct, habit, emotions, the nervous 
system, sensation, memory, the power of thinking are handled in the light of 
mental hygiene, and are supplemented by others treating mental hygiene itself, 
s well as character, psychology in education, psychology in literature and art, 
history of psychology, and others not ordinarily found in an elementary text.- 
R. G. Sherwood (Minnesota). 
293. Piéron, H. La psychologie comme science du comportement et le 
behaviorisme. (Psychology, as a science of behavior, and behaviorism.) J. 
Psychol., 1927, 24, 93-98.—Science represents a body of communicable ex- 
periences. Its character is social, not individual. A science of consciousness 
eannot exist. Psychology must be a science of behavior. There is no reason for 
reating a new terminology, since the existent psychological vocabulary has an 
essentially objective meaning. Nor is there any reason to reject images or intro- 
spection, since these also in essence are simply forms of behavior. Psychology 
nstantly loses scientific value unless translated into behavioristic terms. Be- 
viorism must be supplemented by the use of the comparative method, but in a 
final analysis, all psychology, popular or scientific, comparative or solipsistic, in 
so far as it attains verbal expression must be behavioristie.—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 
nnatl 
294. Powicke, F. J. The Cambridge platonists. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1926. Pp. 219. $2.50.—The work, concerned with Ben- 
amin Whicheote, John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, Nathaniel Culverwel, Henry 
More and Peter Sterry, a group which flourished in the middle of the seventeenth 
entury and constituted a ‘‘school’’ for the application of Platonic and Plotinian 
tradition to the Christian doctrine, is almost wholly theological in scope.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 
295. Randolph, V. The ABC of psychology. New York: Vanguard, 1927. 
137. $0.50.—A simplified and necessarily condensed account of the entire 
held, accompanied by a comprehensive bibliography and review questions.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 
296. Reiser, O. L. Spiritual behaviorism. Monist, 1927, 37, 289-308.— 
Physical monism and a teleological view of the universe are not incompatible the- 
ories if we widen our conceptions of physical processes to include purpose, as 
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seems possible in the light of electronic behavior and its apparently mnemic 
aspects. To illustrate this contention the historical development of the concep; 
of energy, its status in modern physies, and its philosophical implications ap 
presented. The universe appears to resolve into determinations of energy, of 
which consciousness may be a form. Mass and energy being synonymous, th 
laws of conservation resolve into a general principle of the conservation of worl) 
impulse, which in a relativistic scheme is simply a transformation of the princi. 
ple of least action. Things are stable, statistical constants. Unitary modes of 
behavior, which we may call continuants, include electrons, atoms, molecules. aye 
perhaps life, mind, and self, since the essence of a continuant is invariance of 
behavior within range of existence. Thus the way is opened for teleologiea) 
behaviorism, which is rendered more probable by certain aspects of probability 
and the presence of integrating factors in evolutional processes.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

297. Reits, G. V. [August Strindberg’s life and work.] Sbornik, posv, 
ashennyt V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskot deyatelnosti (Bekhtere, 
10th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 691-710.—Strindberg’s life 
(1849-1912) was a continual conflict with the milieu surrounding him; in no 
sphere could he adapt himself; he was a typical fighter, a born agitator; prob. 
ably none of the great authors was so hated as he. His life work consists of 4 
dramas, 5 novels, many stories, an extremely interesting series of biographies and 
some diffuse philosophical works. Strindberg’s misogyny, pessimism and atti- 
tude toward occultism are more closely examined. In these matters he reacted 
with characteristic honesty and with his whole temperament against the mighty 
collective currents prevailing in his time: the fashionable feminism, the shallow 
optimism and the superficial rationalism. His personality can be compared to 
a rapid river; he goes from one extreme to another: he is investigator and oe 
cultist, socialist and aristocratic superman, passionate and cold. Strindberg’s 
influence is great, especially in Germany, thanks to his tireless translator, 
Schiering, and to his drama-cycles. It may be presumed that his occult dramas 
had a great influence upon Georg Kaiser and Rudolf Steiner. Strindberg did 
not flee from the world, but he felt that it was unfriendly to him; he wished to 
improve the world around him, but he was not in sympathy with it. His life 
and work were typical of genius, for genius is predestined to persecution, suffer- 
ing and unhappiness, since it cannot adapt itself to reality ; some spoke even of 
Strindberg’s mental disease, but they could prove only that he had temporary 
depressions and fleeting hallucinations.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

298. Rignano, E. The finalism of psychical processes. Its nature and ori- 
gin. Monist, 1927, 37, 321-327.—Recalling a series of finalistic manifestations 
of life on the purely biological level, including assimilation, metabolism, genera- 
tion, and regeneration, preestablished and new adaptations, the behavior of 
lower organisms, and the reflexes and instincts of higher organisms, the author 
shows that the finalism of mental activities, such as affective tendencies, the 
unity of consciousness, and the distinctive character of reasoning, is of the same 
nature. All these manifestations of life and mind have their common source 0 
the mnemie property of living substance in general.—C. M. Diserens (Cincin- 
nati). 

299. Rignano, E. The International Congress of Psychologists at Gro- 
ningen. Monist, 1927, 37, 469-486.—Rignano classifies the papers presented at 
the Eighth International Congress of Psychology and summarizes some of the 
theoretical ones, adding critical comments from the standpoint of the mnemic 
psychology. One group of papers dealt with the intensity of sensation. Ac- 
cording to Boring, quality is a function of frequency, intensity of the number o! 
fibers stimulated. Rignano accepts the latter proposition, but suggests that 
quality corresponds to different energetic capacities of the ‘‘nervions’’ of nerve 
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rrents. Vividness depends on the number of nervions or elementary units 
-hich pass during a given time in a single fiber, accounting for Kiesow’s observa- 
‘ion that a single fiber can discern differences in intensity. In response to papers 
n the Gestalt psychology, Rignano says that the theory of affective integration 
nd of affective meanings also affords a method of attaining psychie unity. 
Studies of eidetie phenomena, said to constitute a definite stage of ontogenesis, 
failed to stress the affective components. The same is true of the papers in char- 
terology. Several papers dealt with the distinction between understanding 
d explanation without noting that both are affective classifications. Rignano 
numerates the papers on motor phenomena, behaviorism, tests, linguistie psy- 
hology, group psychology, and psychology of religion. He notes the absence of 
vuiding principles in much work in applied and experimental psychology and 
the uniform absence of appreciation of the réle of affective and mnemie elements. 
He deplores the iconoclastic attitudes of many modern workers, who even go so 
far as to reject the facts of psychology in denying finalistic conceptions.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cineinnati). 

00. Schlegel, F. Von der Seele. (On the soul.) Augsburg: Filser, 1927. 
Pp. Ixviii + 57.—(Introduetion by Giinther Miiller.) This treatise of the ro- 
manticist, written in 1820 and once more made accessible for the first time in a 
hundred years, offers the experiment of an intuitive Christian psychology as a 
basis for a Christian philosophy of life and metaphysie. It presents a combina- 
tion of idealistic, empirical and scholastic motives of thought. Discussions on the 
faeulty of the soul are also given. The introduction indicates Schlegel’s place in 
~omanticism and analyzes the essay on the soul in connection with the general 
development of Schlegel as a typical work of his mature activity —G. Miiller 

Freiburg). 

301. Sellars, R. W. Current realism in Great Britain and the United States. 
Vonist, 1927, 37, 503-520.—The first period of the Anglo-American realistic 
movement is over, and a period of criticism and struggle for survival among the 
schools is beginning. It is possible to establish the agreements and differences of 
English realism and American neo- and critical realism and their bearings on 
psychology and theory of knowledge. In each movement there is a convergence 
of international and intra-national influences. The characteristic distinction of 
English realism is that between the mental act of awareness and the object of 
that act, stressed by Moore. To this Russell adds the influence of American be- 
haviorism and James’ doctrine of neutral stuff, neither mind nor matter. Allied 
is Alexander’s doctrine of awareness as non-mental, contentless act, while Broad 
stresses non-mental sense data. American realists divide on epistemological and 
psychological lines, the neo-realists developing the view that consciousness is a 
relation and mind a matter of overt responses or something extra-organic, while 
critical realism regards consciousness as an intra-organic realm. For the former, 
snowledge is inspection, for the latter, selection; one tends toward behaviorism, 
the other toward traditional psychology. Both differ from representative re- 
alism in avoiding inference as a means of introducing their extra mental objects, 
and both have a psychological setting conceiving of mind in terms of response.— 
CU. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

302. Torrey, D. C. The normal person. Jaffrey, N. H.: Normal Person, 
1927. Pp. 94. $1.00.—‘‘ Essential psychology is resolved into a practical science 
‘or the use of people of ordinary education.’’—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

303. van Biervliet, J. De la genése des variétés psychologique. (The 
genesis of psychological variations.) Rev. phil., 1927, 52, 161-203.—The author 
‘8 interested in differential psychology both of individuals and of groups, adults 
versus children, males versus females, normal versus abnormal. A long list of 
variants, such as racial history, environment, sensory range, imagery, intelligence 
ind attention are described and categorized in detail. Both introspection and 
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more objective experimentation are considered necessary methods of investiga; 
ing individual differences.—T. M. Abel (Illinois). 

304. von Monakow, C. Die Syneidesis, das biologische Gewissen. (s), 
eidesis, the biological conscience.) Schweiz. Arch. f. Neurol. & Psychiat., 1997 
20, 56-91.—In all living protoplasm there is found a regulative power, syneidesis 
It represents not only the interests of the individual, but also those of the coming 
generation and of society; it acts unconsciously as well as consciously. In the 
developmental phase of consciousness syneidesis represents human consciene 
[t consists in a conscious development which is mnemonically attached to biolog; 
eal-physiologieal processes in the organism. Syneidesis, in its effect on the or 
ganism, is dependent on the quality of the inner secretions and the innervation) 
of the cortex. The efficacy of syneidesis may be weakened and rendered ques. 
tionable by the action of poisons or the incorrect use of the organs. In they 
cases it can act only implicitly and may in severe cases lead to neuroses and psy 
choses.—R. Meili (Geneva). is 

305. Weiss, A. P. The psychological laboratory of Ohio State University 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 434-445.—A detailed description, with floor plans 
and a photograph of the building.—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

306, Whitehead, A. N. Symbolism. New York: Macmillan, 1927. Pp 

88.—This book contains the Barbour-Page lectures delivered at the Universit 
of Virginia, 1927. Symbolism is defined as follows: ‘‘The human mind is fune. 
tioning symbolically when some components of its experience elicit consciousness 
beliefs, emotions, and usages, respecting other components of its experience. Th 
former set of components are the ‘symbols,’ and the latter set constitute th 
‘meaning’ of the symbols.’’ The author elaborates his topic from the stand 
points of epistemology and of social psychology —W. S. Hunter (Clark) 


[See also abstracts 382, 452, 470.] 
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307. Bard, L. De la transmission par l’influx nerveux des tonalités af. 
fectives des sensations. (Concerning transmission of affective tones of sensa 
tion by nervous influx.) J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 113-133.—The physical 
mechanism for the transmission of the intellectual elements of sensations consists 
in an undulatory molecular movement constituting the nerve impulse. Thes 
conditions apply also to the transmission of feeling tone, a proposition which the 
author works out by detailed analysis of the phenomena of affective states. Th 
peculiarities of sensations vary with the physical and chemical properties of 
stimuli, but whichever of these one considers, its action on the neural mechanisms 
suffices to condition the appearance of affective tone of either kind. Pleasure 
depends upon harmony of the physical elements of the corresponding stimuli, 
the unpleasant upon the excessive intensity or dissonance of these original ele 
ments. The conscious or unconscious character of sense recepts does not alter 
the transmitting mechanism (the nerve impulse), and consciousness seems to be 
a general property of living beings obscure in animals without a nervous system 
and developing with the increasing perfection of the latter—C. M. Diserens 
(Cineinnati). 

308. Barden, H. P. ther die Schitzung von Winkeln bei Knaben und 
Madchen verschiedener Altersstufen. (On the estimation of angles by boys 
and girls of different ages.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1927, 58, 81-94.—Between 
the ages of 14 and 18 precision in the estimation of angles by eye increases with 
age. Boys estimate angles more accurately than girls. Angles less than about 
80° are overestimated, larger angles are underestimated. An angle is most 
accurately estimated if one side is horizontal—D. McL. Purdy (California). 
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. Bourdon, B. Illusions a par une diplopie. (Illusions pro- 
i by diplopia J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 783-79.—A mild ease of diplopia in 
thor results in einematoscopie illusions and illusions of magnitude. The 
llustrate production of movement from immobile impressions, the latter 
ence of apparent distance on apparent magnitude. The influence of the 

of attention on localization is illustrated by experiments showing that 
alization depends on direction of attention.—C. M. Diserens (Cinein 


Carr,H. An interpretation of the Weber-Fechner law. Psychol. Rev 
34, 313-319.—The inequality of cause (stimulus) and effect (sensory proc 
xpressed by the Weber-Fechner law is not peculiar to the sensory domain, 
also found in many cause and effect relations. This feature of the psycho 
al relation can best be explained in terms of increasing resistance and con 
1 dissipation of energy into other channels. The second feature of the 
tionship, viz., the fact that minimal increments of stimulus do not produce 
wrent sensory effect, requires another explanation, which also applies to 
omena outside the sensory domain: Because of the non-equivalence of units 
easurement when the cause and effect relations involve a transformation of 
we may sometimes find that many increments of cause produce no meas 
effect, while it may also happen that measurable variations in effect do 
liselose corresponding fluctuations in the causal conditions which can be 
ted. Psychologically, the second theory is similar to Wundt’s. Every 
rement of stimulus does produce a sensory effect, but this effect cannot always 
apperceived or cognitively identified —H. Helson (Kansas) 
‘11, Kucharski, P. Le role du temps dans ory 9 auditive. (The 
of time in auditory stimulation.) J. de Psychol., , 24, 83-85.—As a 
t of experimental studies of chronaxy, it appears Rey reaction times for a 
ven intensity of auditory stimulation decrease as the frequency of the sounds 


rease. The chronological aspect of auditory functioning is of great impor 
tance for a knowledge of the mechanism of audition —C. M. Diserens (Cinein 


nati 

12. Magne, H., Mayer, A., & Plantefol, L. Une sensibilité spéciale des 

premieres voies respiratoires—la sensibilité drimyosmotique. (A special sensi- 
lity of the primary respiratory tracts—drimyesmotiec sensibility.) J. de Psy- 
1927 "24, | 55-279.—A historical summary of the problem is followed by a 
aia of re fle ‘xes provoked by irritation of the respiratory passages, with an 
llustrated account of apparatus employed in experiments. A study of the rela- 
n between molecular configuration of substances and respiratory irritability 
which they produce is suggested. Important conclusions are: (1) Irritating 
bodies are not to be confused with odorous ones. (2) There is a threshold of 
rritation depending on concentration; this varies from individual to individual. 

The differential sensibility is about 1/10 in the vicinity of the absolute 
threshold. (4) Irritation of the respiratory tracts appears to conform to We- 
ber’slaw. (5) Different species of animals show very unequal respiratory sensi- 
a the most sensitive being the hare. (6) Sensibility is less acute in the 
deeper respiratory tracts. (7) The trigeminal is a sensory nerve the sensibility 

' which may be called drimyosmotie. (8) Irritant power is a function of the 
lecular constitution of the stimulus.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

13. Mitra, 8. A report on some experiments on the indirect perception of 
forms. Indian J. Psychol., 1927, 2, 15-22.—The importance of indirect vision 
laily life and safety, for e xample, in crossing a busy thoroughfare, can hardly 
exaggerated. These ex cperiments were performed at Calcutta University, 
| advanced students and research scholars serving as subjects. Straight lines 

the indirect field of vision were never misjudged by any of the subjects, either 
ionocularly or binoeularly. Curved lines, however, appeared sometimes straight 


£ nw 
| 
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and sometimes curved, depending upon their size and location. Quantitative 
tables are presented to indicate the exact results achieved by each subject.—,, 4 
tvertdl (Worcester Normal). 

314. Poljak, 8. Wher den allgemeinen Bauplan des Gehorsystemes unq 
iiber seine Bedeutung fiir die Physiologie, fiir die Klinik und fiir die Psycho. 
logie. (On the general structural plan of the auditory system and its signi! 
cance for physiology, for the clinic and for psychology.) Zsch. f. d. ges. New 
u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 1-49.—-Along with a detailed evaluation of the extensiy 
literature, some histological studies are contributed on the labyrinth and th 
auditory nerve paths of bats, mice, rats, cats and human fetuses less than 7 
months old. Staining was usually done with silver following Golgi, bu 
following Niss!, Weigl and Cajal-Castro. The hypothesis that the isolated econ 
duction of the impulse of the single basilar membrane fibers serves as a basis for 
the ability of higher tone analysis in mixed clangs appears, according to this 
investigation, to have a sound histological basis. The bundles of fibers of th, 
cochlear nerve arising from the different sections of the respective fibers of th: 
spiral ganglia do not mingle with each other, but reach the primary bulbar 
auditory centers in entirely fixed sections. The arrangement of the fibrous and 
cellular elements of these centers is not without plan, but spatially has a rigidly 
determined layer formation. The other ganglion masses intercalated in ¢} 
central cochlear paths likewise show a more or less well marked stratification 
The lateral lemniscus is also made up of bundles of fibers which are arranged j 
parallel formation.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

315. Schubert, G. Wber das motorische Verhalten des Auges bei binocu. 
larem und unocularem Sehen. (On the motor behavior of the eye in binocular 
and uniocular vision.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 217, 756-781.—Th: 
variations of the eye in fixation are described both for binocular and uniocular 
vision. The behavior differs for the two types of vision. In a blinded positior 
i.@., the position assumed by the eye under symmetrical intense illumination after 
interruption of the image, movements occur independent of pulse and breathing 
and differentiated from the fixation movements by various characteristics. No 
definite explanation can be given for these movements. Individual differences 
are found in the time required for the change from a blinded to the fixation pos 
tion. The speed of the reverse change is inversely proportional to the duratio 
of the preceding fixation. Movements also occur in the transition from uniocular 
to binocular vision but are subject to reduction after training.—L. T. Spencer 
(Yale). 

316. Sengupta, N. N., & Bose, 8. K. Monocular perception of distance 
Indian J. Psychol., 1927, 2, 23-28.—The experiments here reported were de 
signed to measure the amount of error in the perception of distance as seen by 
one eye. The threshold value of distance when seen monocularly was found to 
be from five to eight times as large as when seen binocularly, or in other words, 
taking normal binocular vision as the standard the error in monocular perception 
is from five to eight times the value. The threshold values obtained by Wundt 
were, according to the present experiments, too large—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Normal). 


[See also abstracts 335, 349, 354, 412, 497.] 
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317. Apfelbach, H. Affektdynamik, Studien zu einer Psychologie der nor- 
malen und anomalen Gemiitsbewegungen des Menschen. (Emotional dynam 
ies; studies on a psychology of the normal and anomalous emotions of man. 
Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1927. Pp. 204—This book studies the inner 
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esses which bring about our emotions and determine the emotional life and 
disposition. A genealogy of the emotional life from infancy to senility gives 
pportunity to explain and discuss in the light of affective psychology the 

ing classifications of emotion and the newer orientations in the progress of 


ntal life. Freudian psychoanalysis is sharply criticized-—H. Apfelbach 


[See also abstract 338.] 
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18. Galli, A. Ricerche sui rapporti esistenti tra la complessita dei fenom- 
eni associati e la forza della associazioni. (Investigations into the relations be- 
ween the complexity of associated 1 and the strength of the associa- 
tions Pubbl. Univ. Cattol. Sacro Cuore, Milano, (Serie I), 1925, 1, 113-164. 
The author made a study of the ‘‘ associative affinity’’ of figures and colors by 
<perimenting on five subjects with 144 ecards bearing strange figures, some 
lored and some black, which were denoted by names. The results show the 
eriority of colored over black figures, of complex over simple figures, and of 
rm over color in producing correct responses. The preferred factors, however, 
» when combined with the non-preferred. The percentage of correct responses 
reases rapidly in the beginning, then slowly, and at the end shows irregularity 
(he highest results are obtained with the series of composite colored figures, and 
rreatest difference between the various series is found in the middle of the 
xperiments. After an interval the relation between the various categories of 
sts remains the same for each subject; and the weaker the results of the first 
memorizing the greater the gain during the delayed memorizing, owing to the 
rence of practice —R. Schwarz (George Washington University). 
119. Good, C. V. The effect of extensive and intensive reading on the 
reproduction of ideas or thought units. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 477-485. 
Experiments are conducted upon parallel groups to determine the relative 
ficiency of studying a small amount of material intensively on the one hand 
nd of a wide reading in several texts on the other. One of the topics was 
neralized experience.’’ The intensive group read forty-four pages in the 
the extensive group read this same material plus 160 pages on the same 
pie from such texts as Thorndike, Colvin, Inglis, and Starch. The subjects 
were university students. The results indicated that for purposes of reproduc- 
ng accurately the ideas considered, the intensive study of a small number of 
ges was as efficient as the extensive method.—-A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 
20. Guilford, J. P. The role of form in learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1927, 10, 415-423.—Experiments on the learning of lists of numbers arranged 
cording to some numerical progression and of lists without any such form. 
When the subjects grasped the form, the learning was greatly facilitated. Fail- 
ire of a form to emerge when one of a certain kind was expected interfered with 
learning. The form does not emerge from the piecing together by association of 
liserete elements and relations, but the elements become merely the necessary 
members of the complete form and are remembered as such.—F. A. Pattie (Har- 
ird 
321. Heidbreder, E. F. Reasons used in solving problems. J. Exper. Psy- 
chol., 1927, 10, 397-414.—Groups of ten subjects each (one of adults, one of 
three-ye arch 1 children, one of four-year-old subjects, and one of children from 
‘ix to ten years) were confronted with simple problems. For subjects under 
years the task was to discover in which of two boxes a doll was concealed ; 
the older subjects the doll was omitted and the instructions and procedure 
ore formal. The clue to the correct choice was in some problems the position 
the box, in others the design on the cover. After the first reaction the subject 
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was asked a reason for his choiee The older subjects accompanied the ir 
tions with reasons far oftener than the three- or four-year-old groups. Subjects 
under five never gave more than one reason for a single reaction, as the ola 
ones did. The reasons when classified into eleven kinds and distributed ace 
ing to age-groups could be arranged in a series beginning with reasons used , 
by children under five, ending with those used only by adults, and conta 
between these extremes classes representing a gradation from less mature to more 
mature responses.—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

Jersild, A. T. Mental set and shift. Arch. Psychol., 1927, 14. No 
Pp. 81.—Mental set and shift were considered as related to the type of work 
practice, and to intelligence. The material used was Woodworth-Wells blan 
Adding and multiplying situations were presented, as well as form-naming, 
stitution, cancellation, ete. The subjects were school children and college sty 
dents. Among the conclusions are the following: The more highly one has 
become adapted to shift from one element to the next in a uniform activity, th; 
greater will be the loss when shift between elements of this activity and another 
activity is required. When two or more activities, each of which by itself oper 
ates with a distinct mental set, are combined into one performance, the alterna 
tion from one activity to another does not eall into play a special shift factor 
A more comprehensive mental set is formed and the shift effects within this 
mental set differ from the adjustments required in the separate activities in de 
gree rather than in kind. The more integrated the successive responses in the 
separate activities have become through practice, the greater will be the retarda 
tion effected by shift from one activity to another. The type of ability that 
makes for high performance in standard intelligence tests also makes for high 
ability in shifting. A bibliography is appended.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia 

323. Lund, F. H. The role of practice in speed of association. /. Exper 
Psychol., 1927, 10, 424-434.—-Experiments were made to determine the effect of 
practice in the Woodworth-Wells color-naming test. The greater difficulty of 
color-naming as compared with reading the names (‘‘word-naming’’) cannot bi 
referred to obstructive tendencies (difficulties of articulation, ete.) in the moto 
adjustments of speech, since word-naming, which causes the same speech-reac- 
tions, requires only about two-thirds of the time taken in color-naming. Neither 
ean it be due to a greater discriminability of the words as compared to the colors, 
for finding of colors on a page takes almost twice as long as finding the color- 
names. The difference must lie in the greater practice which adults have had in 
associating a verbal response with a written word rather than with an actual 
stimulus. Children before the reading age did better in color-naming than in 
word-naming, even after a number of preliminary trials to insure their knowing 
the words. One child of five years was given 130 trials in color-naming alter- 
nating with 130 trials in word-naming over a four-week period. Performances 
in the two tests tended to approach the same level as the practice was continued 

F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

324. Usnadze, D. Zum Problem der Bedeutungserfassung. (Inhalt und 
Gegenstandsbedeutung.) (On the problem of the apprehension of meaning 
eontent and object-meaning.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1927, 58, 163-186. 
Through what psychological processes do objects acquire meaning? In particu- 
lar, is meaning based on sensory content? To solve these problems, observers 
were confronted with various objects which they were asked to identify by th 
sense of touch, the eyes being closed. In these abnormal circumstances the 


ordinary short-cireuit processes of consciousness are in abeyance, and the condi 


tions underlying the genesis of meaning should be brought into the light. Both 
introspections and behavior were noted. Occasionally the object was withdrawn 
before the identification was completed, and immediate introspections required 
The author coneludes that three independent experiences are involved: (1 
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contents, (2) form-qualities, and (3) a unique ‘‘disposition,’’ ** conscious 
ide.’’ or ‘‘meaning-awareness’’ appropriate to the particular object. To 
single one of these can the concrete meaning of the object be attributed; it 
hes rather to the specific totality. ‘‘Meaning-awareness’’ ( Bedeutungs- 
stheit), however, is the directing agency in the formation of this whole. 
Not merely is meaning not built up of sensory contents, but sensory contents and 
qualities are themselves transformed in the process of development of 
t-meaning. ‘‘Meaning-awareness,’’ which belongs to the ‘‘subpsychical 
‘is the fundamental factor in this process —D. McL. Purdy (California). 


[See also abstracts 491, 496.] 
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25. Bast, T. H., & Bloemendal, W. B. The effect of experimental ex- 
haustion due to lack of sleep on nerve cells in the medulla. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1997. 82, 140-146.—Histological examination of the medulla of animals ex- 

isted by lack of sleep reveals chromatolysis of certain cells, mainly in the retic 

r formation, the commissural nucleus of the solitarius and the dorsal nucleus 

the vagus. The Nissl bodies lack the characteristic definite outlines and ap 

- fragmentary or granular. Vacuoles appear in the cytoplasm. The nucle- 

is is normal. The nucleus stains less deeply and the substance which does 
is clustered around the nucleolus. There is no apparent migration of the 
is—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

6. Bast, T. H., Schacht, F., & Vanderkamp, H. The effect of experi- 
mental exhaustion due to lack of sleep on the nerve cells of the spinal cord. 
J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 131-139.—Exhaustion due to lack of sleep produces 
types of histological change in the spinal cord. There is (1) reduction of 
hromatin material of the nuclei, and (2) chromatolysis characterized by 
lar Nissl bodies or diffuse granulation throughout the cytoplasm and by 
sence of vacuoles in the cytoplasm.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

27. Belloni, G. Contribution a l’histo-pathologie de la nevroglie. (Con- 
m to the histopathology of the neuroglia.) Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1927, 
The author studied especially the neuroglic autolysis in the acute con- 


roy 


) 


32, No 
nal syndromes and reports the results of his researches on the nervous sys 
five individuals who died following such syndromes. Belloni employed 

thods of Cajal and del Rio Hortega. The conclusions are: (1) In the 
mental syndromes or where death was preceded by a confusional state 

or without hyperthermia, histological examination reveals a regressive al- 


tion of the neuroglie plexus and of the cells of the glia extending throughout 


entire cerebrospinal axis. (2) This alteration in the character of the auto- 
processes appears to be more acute in the protoplasmic glia than in that 
ch is fibrous. (3) The astrocytes exhibit amoeboid forms more often than do 
e protoplasmic cells. (4) The small cells of the glia which are rendered fibrous 
by the chronically diseased stimulation resist the autolytie process to a remark 
le degree.—G. Corberi (Milan). 
28. Beritoff, J. Wher die individuell-erworbene Tiatigkeit des Zentral- 
hervensystems. (On the individually acquired activity of the central nervous 
n J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1927, 33, 113-335.—Investigations of acquired 
ities of the nervous system have heretofore had two directions. In the Rus- 
flexology the nervous changes and principles involved are considered and 
itory hypotheses are offered. These hypotheses were first presented when 
nowledge of the action of the nervous system was much less complete than 
resent. No significant changes have been made in the Russian concepts 
that time, so that the present theories are generally out of harmony with 
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modern knowledge of nervous activity. Among American behaviorists, on th» 
other hand—of whom Watson is taken as representative—the interest of the jy 
vestigator is restricted to establishing the laws and principles of the relation }, 
tween various situations and their behavior consequences. Speculation as to th, 
neural events involved is regarded as either inappropriate or futile. Both thes 
attitudes are unjustified in the light of the rich knowledge at present at hand j 
regard to the principles of nervous activity. In order to prove this, explanation: 
in terms of modern physiological concepts are offered for the various experi. 
mental findings of the reflexologists. Since the literature of these researches jx 
largely inaccessible to western readers, Beritoff proceeds to describe in detaj! 
experiments by himself and others, confirming each of the principal findings of 
the reflexologists. These include the definition of the conditions under whi 
conditioned reflexes are acquired, the occurrence of generalization and differen 
tiation of such reflexes, the distinction of various types of reflexes; and the me4 
fication of conditioned reflexes (including obliteration, reinstatement, interf, 
ence by irrelevant stimuli or by stimuli recently rendered indifferent, a) 
complication with other conditioned reflexes). The views of Pavlov and Bekh 
terev as to the development and modification of the reflexes are presented, includ 
ing the mechanism of the analyzers, the principle of temporary connection, th; 
law of irradiation and concentration of excitation, the concepts of outer and 
inner inhibition, and of successive induction. Ukhtomski’s principle of the 
dominant is discussed. Numerous experimental results, upon which these vai 
ous concepts were based, are cited. Beritoff’s own ‘‘law of the colligated irradi 
ation of excitation’’ is stated, viz., ‘‘the excitation irradiates from each cerebral 
locality over the whole cortex, but the intensity of excitation in each nerve path 
depends, not alone on its degree of excitability, but also on the degree of excita 
bility of all other paths leading from the same locality; the more strongly t! 
excitation irradiates to the most excitable paths the more weakly it irradiates t 
the other less excitable paths.’’ The experimental evidence supporting this 
generalization is cited and an attempt is made to indicate the applicability of 
the law to the central action of the spinal cord. The analogy of the occurrences 
assumed in Beritoff’s hypothesis to the division of current in a system of paral): 
conduetors of different resistance values leads to an explanation in terms of the 
distribution of the action current in the nerve network. Since the nerve circuits 
are not mere single neurones the all or nothing law is not involved. The differen 
tial character of the irradiation is assumed to be conditioned by the physic 
chemical changes occurring in the neural cireuits. Practice can effect suel 
changes perhaps by an actual morphological alteration in the number of neuro 
fibrils and even of the nerve cells themselves. The permeability of nerve plasm 
membranes is also supposed to increase with repeated activity of a nerve pat! 
Ariens Kappers has reported a neurobiotaxis resulting from successive excitation 
of a given nerve path. However, in the most fully developed paths such action 
current determination may not apply. Not only are the various phenomena of 
conditioned reflexes explicable in accordance with Beritoff’s law, but the facts 
reported by Minkovski with regard to reflex development in the fetus are such as 
by the law one would expect for the known stages of morphological development. 
Certain temporal connections involved in acquired reflexes are discussed and 
found to conform to the Beritoff principle. An interesting section here is de- 
voted to the effeets of conditioned stimuli during sleep. An analytic attempt to 
localize the cerebral portions of the nervous ares involved in conditioned reflexes 
is developed. The phenomena and methods of obliterating and reviving reflexes 
-both acquired and inherited—are treated in two succeeding sections. The 
effects of irrelevant stimuli are reported and explained. The relations of ac 
quired reflexes to other reflexes—acquired or inherited—are taken up and ac 
counted for. The effects of various physiological conditions upon the condi- 
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tioned reflex are also reviewed. Bromonatrium, caffein, aleohol, and strychnine 
al have definite effects which ecoineide with expectations from the ecolligated 
rradiation principle. Hunger speeds up the formation of conditioned reflexes 

+ weakens the differentiation process. During the extreme hunger of the Rus 

an famine of 1920-1921, however, conditioned salivary reflexes in the dog were 
slow to form. Old age renders the conditioned reflex unstable. Conditioned 
salivary reflexes in the dog disappear while inherited salivary reflexes remain, 
hut these also disappear 3 days before death from old age. Such morphological 
hanges in the cerebrum as are reported in old age support the physiological as- 
sumptions of Beritoff’s hypothesis. Slight exertion, which apparently increases 
the excitability of the nervous system, produces acceleration of the conditioning 
nrocess and inereases generalization, but decreases differentiation. Greater 
exertion—redueing the excitability—has the opposite effects. A bibliography of 
984 titles, many of them rarely encountered by the American reader, is included. 

L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

29. Bohnenkamp, H., & Friedman, L. Weitere Untersuchungen iiber die 

Herznerven. II. Die Herznerven und der Sauerstoffverbrauch des Herzens. 

Further investigations on the heart nerves. II. The heart nerves and the 
oxygen consumption of the heart.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 217, 
664-676.—By three different techniques it is shown that vagus influence de- 
‘reases oxygen consumption of the heart while stimulation of the accelerans 
nereases it. Gaskell’s theory of an anabolic effect of the vagus is thus not sup- 
ported.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

330. Clivio, C. Observations sur l’existence de neurofibrilles. (Observa- 
ions on the existence of neurofibrillae.) Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1927, 32, No. 3. 

By specially designed methods Clivio has shown the possibility of staining in 
i piece of cortical material first the Niss] granules, then the fibrillae, and finally 
the Nissl granules again. This proves that the fibrillae are not a product of 
disintegration of the tigroid substance, but that they exist independently.—G@ 
Corbert (Milan). 

331. Curschmann, H. Clinical neurology for practitioners of medicine and 
medical students. (Tr. by Strecker, E. A., & Meyers, M. K.) Philadelphia: 
Blakiston, 1927. Pp. ix +410—Based largely upon the classical work of 
Cursehmann, this book presents the main features of symptomatology, treatment 
and prognosis of a wide range of nervous disorders. The subject-matter is essen- 
tially eclinieal and descriptive, as determined by practical considerations.—F. L. 
Wells (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

332. Keiller, W. Nerve tracts of the brain and cord. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927. Pp. 456. $8.00.—A textbook embodying the teaching experience 
ftwenty years. The three parts treat the anatomy of the nerve tracts, the anat- 
my and physiology of the nerve tracts, and applied neurology. The illustra- 
tions are grouped toward the end of the volume, becoming profuse in the last 
part, where most of the more frequently met syndromes are illustrated, with 
brain and cord schemata of the lesions involved. A ‘‘long diagram’’ appears at 
p. 436, giving detailed serial sections of the entire C. N. S. No collected bibli- 
graphy is given, but there are extensive references in the text. Numerous diag- 
nostie tables, ete., appear in Part 3—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

333. Lawrentjew, B.I. Die Faserendigung des N. vagus im Saugetierherzen. 

‘he fiber ending of the vagus nerve in the mammal heart.) Anat. Anz., 1927, 
64, 59-62—A preliminary report of morphological work done by the degenera- 
tion method. The physiological suppositions that (1) the sensitive apparatus 
of the endocardium belongs to the system of the vagus nerve, and (2) the vagus 
fibers are interrupted in the intramural ganglia of the mammal heart are proven 
morphologically sound.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

34. Ranson, S. W. The anatomy of the nervous system. (3d Ed. re- 
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vised Philadelphia: Saunders, 1927 Pp. 425. $6.50.—This editio, 
lished four years after the 2d edition, contains some new material on the genj 
calearine fasciculus, microglia, and oligodendroglia as well as certain new 
trations. The ‘‘anatomy of the nervous system has been presented,’’ jn 
textbook, ‘‘from the dynamic rather than the static point of view.’’ “The 
dent is led at the very beginning of his neurologic studies 4 think of the nervoys 
system in its relation to the rest of the living organism.’’ S. Hunter (Clark 

335. Steinhausen, W. Uber Sichtbarmachung and Funktionspritung der 
Cupula terminalis in den Bogengangampullen des Labyrinthes. (On making 
visible and studying the function of the cupula terminalis in the eo ig of the 
semicireular canals of the labyrinth.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 217 
747-755.—A new method of direct observation of the physical occurrences in the 
ampullae is deseribed. Currents in the endolymph appear to cause actual mov 
ment of the cupula.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

336. Velluda, C. C. Beitrige zum Studium des Metopismus. 
tions to the study of metopism.) Anat. Anz., 1927, 64, 51-59.—/ 
\ Yale 

[See also abstracts 307, 348, 350, 409, 431.] 
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‘37. Bahrs, A. M. Notes on the reflexes of puppies in the first six a 
after birth. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 51-55.—Description of cert: uin reflexes 
of posture and reactions to rotation which are manifested only in the first weeks 
of post natal life M.dJ Zigle r { Wellesley ). 

338. Darrow, C. W. Sensory, secretory, and electrical changes in the skin 
following bodily excitation. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 197-226.—Changes 


in the amount of insensible perspiration secreted by the skin were recorded whil 
the —. skin reflex was registered from approximately the same region 0! 
the skin. The apparatus, which was highly sensitive to moisture changes, co 
siste d of a zine electrode with an opening in the center, over which was stretch 
a band of silk fibers coated with a deliquescent salt. Electrical connections wer 
made between the electrode and the ends of the fibers. An increase in the mois 
ture of a current “of dry air passed over the skin under the electrode decreased 
the electrical resistance of the fibers, and the change in conductivity was regis 
tered by a galvanometer. For the galvanie skin reflex no external current \ 
used. In order to determine changes of both potential and resistance of the skin 
a known E. M. F. was introduced into the cireuit at intervals of 114 see. A posi- 
tive correlation exists between the curves representing the secretory and the 
electrical phenomena ; an increase in amplitude or duration of moisture change 1s 
correlated with an increase in amplitude and duration of both the ascending and 
descending parts of the skin reflex curve. The galvanic skin reflex is a function 
of relatively independent E. M. B. and resistance changes. The decrease in bod- 
ily resistance is a function of the breakdown of semi-permeable membranes; it 18 
not due merely to the presence of conductive moisture on the skin. Senso 
(tingling, warmth, ete.) were reported, and their duration was posi 


ire 


phenomena 
tively pect 14 with the amplitude and duration of the skin reflex and moist 


eurves and with the amount of changes of bodily E. M. F. and resistance. -F. A 
Pattie (Harvard) 

339. Dodge, R., & Bott, E. A. Antagonistic muscle action in flexion and ex- 
tension. Psychol. Rev., 1927, 34, 241-272.—The main question investigated in 
this study concerned the ac sie of antagonistic muscles during the voluntary ¢x 
tension and flexion of a limb. Authors sought to record the gross time relations 
of the correlated thickening and thinning of antagonistic muscles or muscle 
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Reeords were obtained from four sets of muscles, flexors and extensors 
ligits, the biceps and triceps brachii, the tibialis and gastrocnemius, and 
idrieceps and ham-string muscles. Some evidence is stated in favor of the 
‘thesis of dual origin of musele contraction on the basis of a study of: the 

on the relevant museles of slow passive oscillation; evidence for co-con 
on of relaxed antagonistic muscles at the beginning of voluntary oscillation 

\bile member; the conditions of the relaxation of antagonists and the ori 

f stable patterns of reciprocal contraction and relaxation in voluntary oscil 

on of amobile member. Implications of the data for the refractory phase hy- 

hesis are pointed out which lead to a restatement of the original experimental 
roblem with which this paper is coneerned. Figures illustrate the various 
nhases of muscular activity discussed by the writers.—H. Helson (Kansas 

40. Durrant, E. P. Relation of hysterectomy to voluntary activity in the 
white rat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 14-18.—Hysterectomy produces only 
temporary disappearance of the oestrous cyele and temporary reduction in ae 

Since there is complete restoration of the normal status in respect of both 
functions on an average of 23 days after the operation, it is concluded that both 

‘ts are the result of the operation per se, and that the uterus has no hormonal 
ffeet on the eyelie activity of the ovary.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley ) 

41. Gans, H. M., & Miley, H.H. Ergographic studies on adrenalectomized 
animals. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 1-6——Comparative study of the ergo- 
graphic records of the gastrocnemius muscles of adrenalectomized and normal 

ts shows that the former produce only 1/16 the total work of the latter —M. J. 

ler (Wellesley ). 

42. Groebbels, F. Die Lage- und Bewegungsreflexe der Vogel. V. Die 
physiologische Gruppierung der Lage- und Bewegungsreflexe der Haustaube 
und ihre weitere Analyse durch Labyrinthentfernung und galvanische Reizung 
nach Entfernung des Labyrinths und seiner Teile. (The position and move 

nt reflexes of birds. V. The physiological grouping of the position and 

ement reflexes of the domestic pigeon and their further analysis by removal 
labyrinth and galvanic stimulation after removal of the labyrinth and its 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 217, 631-654.—A_ physiological 
ping of the reflexes in question is given. Comparison is made with parallels 
ection of the fore and hind legs of quadrupeds. A central antagonism is 
between impulses from the ampullae and those from the otolithie re- 

‘tors. Consideration is made of central connections with the various periph- 

structures of the labyrinth.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

443. Hill, A. V. Muscular movement in man: the factors governing speed 
and recovery from fatigue. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1927. Pp. 104.—The 
Foulerton Research Professor of the Royal Society of London gives a technical 
presentation, in chemical and mathematical terms, of experiments bearing upon 

fatigue, viscosity of muscle, the dynamics of sprint-running, and the effi- 

of musele. Athletes were used in many of the experiments because these 
luals are in an excellent state of health and can repeat their performances 
again and again. Furthermore the ‘‘processes of athletics are simple 
isurable and earried out to a constant degree, namely to the utmost of a 
powers.’’ In the studies of oxygen consumption, the expired air was col- 

na suitable container, which in some cases was carried by the subject, and 
lyzed. The author says, ‘‘Personally I should feel inclined to mistrust 
bservations of anyone who does not, at least once a day, analyze pure 
spheric air and get the theoretical value of 20.93% for the oxygen.’’ ‘‘Dur- 
ng continuous work at a constant speed, the processes of the body work up 
ually from the low level characteristic of rest to the high level characteristic 
the exereise.’’ The oxygen consumption lags behind this rise as it does behind 
ater recovery from work. The relation between energy requirements and 
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rapid onset of fatigue in sprint-running is due to a diminished speed of musey! 
contraction and relaxation and to an increase in viscosity rather than to fatio 
of the central nervous system. Individual differences in viscosity between at} 
letes is an important factor in the records which they can make.—W. S. Hunt 


speed of work ts discussed, and the significance for industry indicated. Ty, 


Clark). 

344. Hill, A. V. Living machinery. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1997 
Pp. xxi + 306. $3.00.—Eight lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute. Bosto, 
March, 1927, covering the following topies: nerves and the messages they earry 
muscles and how they move; the heart and some other muscles; the lungs and 
blood; nerves and muscles working together; speed, strength, and endura 
physiology as a meeting ground of the sciences; and mechanism and purpos 
The author gives a general survey of the fields indicated by the above topies, wit} 
particular emphasis upon his own studies on work, fatigue, and oxygen consum 
tion with human subjects. Many of these experiments have been made upoy 
athletes (see Abstract 343) and reveal methods of grading skill quantitatively jp 
terms of oxygen consumption.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). . 

345. Manoiloff, E. O. Discernment of human races by ae partomenly 
of Russians from Jews. Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., 1927, 10, 21.—Blood tests 
of 880 Jews and 1120 Russians, by author’s new me thod, ie led to the fo lk W 
ing results: The determination of different races by blood with author’s reagents 

in this e ase to distinguish Jewish blood from Russian—gave the correct result 
in 91.7% of the eases tested. The oxidizing process was produced in Jewish 
blood more quickly than in Russian. The reaction may be of value in medi 
In mixed marriages the reaction gives indications of the 


legal investigations 
O. Manoidoff (Leningrad 


influence exercised on one race by another.—E. 
Courtesy of the Wistar Bibliographic Service. ) 

346. Miley, H. H. The effects of ovarian extirpation on fatigability of 
muscle in the rat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 7-13.—Hoskins, Wang, and Dur 
rant have shown that removal of gonads or ovaries in rats reduces the amount 
voluntary activity of the animals. Gans and Hoskins found that the total wor 
performed, as indicated by ergographiec records, is less in castrated rats than ir 
normal males. The present study makes a similar comparison, with substantially 
similar results, of the ergographic records of the gastrocnemius muscles of spayed 
and normal female rats.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

347. Oparina, N. V. [An experiment in training an association-reflex in 4 
school children’s collective.] Novoe v refleksologii i fiziologu nervnor sistemy 
(Reflexological and neurophysiological news), 1926, 2, 248-255.—This is a studs 
of the speed of formation of an association-reflex in a group as a definite ¢ 
lective personality, as compared with the speed in a single individual. Two types 
of groups were found, the association-excitable and the association-inhibitory, 
two being sharply distinguished both by the rapidity of formation of the associa- 
tion-reflex and by the reciprocal relation between the members of the group. I 
the group of the association-excitable ty pe, the association-reflex was formed 
quickly and persisted for a long time. The relation between the members of the 
group, in this type, is such that it exerts an accelerating effect upon the formation 
of the association-reflex. The group of the association-inhibitory type is charac 
terized by the slowness of formation of the association-reflex (number of re _ 
tions 150, 210, ete.) ; in some groups no association-reflex was obtained even afte 
630 repetitions. T his slowness was due to members who were of the assoc iation- 
inhibiting type, who in every way exerted an inhibitory influence upon the others. 
The role of the leader of the group was exhibited clearly, all the other members 
subjecting themselves to him.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

348. Patrizi, M. L. Intorno al sopposto ‘‘ormone vagale’’ di Loevi. (The 
hypothetical ‘‘vagal hormone’’ of Loevi.) Boll. soc. med. di Bologna, 1927, % 


the 
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Loevi, of Graz, maintains that during the excitation of the tenth pain 
nerves there is formed in the muscular mass of the heart a peculiar 
vhich under certain experimental conditions (the heart being kept in 
solution) passes in the same blood which is contained in the heart 
who studied this question at length, has performed many experiments 
connected hearts of two large dogs. Under his conditions he has ob 
iinly the passage from one heart to the other of well defined substances 
n, acetyleholin, neurin, ete.) ; nevertheless, during the stimulation ot 
nerve he observed no phenomenon in the animal which was not stimu 
It seems, therefore, that the hypothetical substance of Loevi is not ear 
way of the normal circulation. The work is illustrated by numerous 
hs. —G. Corberi (Milan 
19. Pearcy, J. F., & Allen, T. D. Reflexes from the gastro-intestinal tract 
to the eye. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 56-58.—** Distension of the stomach or 
ntestines in man produces a reflex disturbance in vision. Objects blur, esp: 
near objects. The blurring is not due to ametropia, heterophoria, o1 
in intra-ocular pressure. It is due to (a) ciliary muscle hypotonia 
retinal congestion and edema. The subjective changes (wandering oj 
ntion) are part of the general nervous reaction to the distension. These 
s reactions are similar to those produced by eating a large meal.’’—M. ./ 
¢) llesley 
30. Pearcy, J. F.. & Weaver, M. M. A study of the bulbo-spinal reflexes 
in dogs and cats under barbital anesthesia. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 47-50 
Barbital, given in quantities adequate for surgical anesthesia, sdbaieie very 
if any, depression of bulbo-spinal reflexes. An animal properly anes 
d by barbital is equal and in certain respects superior to the decerebrate 
for the study of bulbo-spinal reflexes. The onset of spinal shock after 
transection is delayed in the barbitalized animal.—M. J. Zigler (Welles 


Peczenik, 0. Uber den Einfluss der Nahrung auf Aktivitat und Ruhe. 
nfluence of the diet on activity and rest.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Phys 
127, 217, 696-698.—A meat diet, rich in albumen, increases the intensity 
duration of activity of the mouse many times over that exhibited during a 
t largely of fat.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

2. Poliakowa, A. T. Manoiloff’s ‘‘race’’ reaction and its application to 

the determination of paternity. Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., 1927, 10, 23-29 
results of author’s blood tests on over 1500 individuals, according to the 
Manoiloff method, show important corroboration of the claims of this author 
ntative conclusions are that: In racially pure marriages the child’s blood 
same reaction as the father’s and the mother’s. If the child’s and the 
‘’s blood give a different reaction, the father does not belong to the moth 
itionality. If the child has a distinct race reaction which does not corre 
to the mother’s nationality, the father may belong to the nationality the 
of which has been found in the child. Attention is also called to 
opometric and other methods of the identification of parentage.—A 
Smithsonian Institution). (Courtesy of the Wistar Biblographie 


03. Poppi, U. Le comportement paradoxe du reflexe medio-pubique dans 
U"hemiplegie. (The paradoxical manifestation of the medio-pubie reflex in 
miplegia. Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1927, 32, No. 3.—This reflex, first deseribed 
1925 by Guillain and Alojoanine, consists in a contraction of the straight 
cles of the abdomen, elicited by percussion of the pubic symphysis. The 

10r concludes from his observation: (1) that there is a periosteal tendinous 
elex distinet from the cutaneous abdominal reflexes (multiple sclerosis, tabes 


‘salis) ; (2) the reflex is ordinarily absent in the side affected, as is the eutane 
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ous abdominal reflex; (3) the behavior of the medio-pubie reflex 
iS therefore paradoxical G. Corberi (Milan). 

354. Rogers, F. T., & Martin, C. L. A roentgenological study of gastri 
hunger motility in a series of healthy men. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82 
120 Roentgenograms of the gastric hunger contractions of 5 healthy men 
least two types of contraction are revealed: (1) hvper-peristalsis, and 
or circular contraction of the lower third or antral end of the stomach. At +) 
height of the hunger contraction there is complete obliteration of the lumen 
the lower portion of the stomach. This corresponds with the time of most 
tense hunger pangs YW.dJ. Zigler (Wellesley 

355. Sachsenberg, E. Ein Beitrag zum Problem Arbeit und Rhythm 
(Contribution to the problem of work and rhythm.) Zsch. f. angew. Psych h 
1927, 28, 462-477.—A study of the effect of rhythmic and anti-rhyt 
stimuli upon work and fatigue. Five subjects were trained to px 
a series of rhythmic movements with Indian clubs, ete. This series of 
movements was repeated at intervals with either a rhythmic or an anti-rhyth- 
mie accompaniment. Measurements were made of breathing and blood pressur 
The character of the movements under the two sets of conditions was determin 
by an elaborate photographic technique. It was coneluded that the charact 
of the whole movement is affected by the rhythmic or anti-rhythmie accompani 
ment, that the latter increases weariness, and that practice reduces the influen 
of both rhythm and anti-rhythm.—A. T. Poffenberger (Columbia 

356. Sagin, K., & St. Oberg, —. Le reflexe du malleolus exterieur et le 
phénoméne de Pietrokski. (The reflex of the external malleolus and the ph 
nomenon of Pietrokski.) Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1927, 32, No. 3.—The reflex 
Pietrokski, according to the authors, is ‘‘ plantar flexion of the foot produced by 
the contraction of the gastrocnemius muscles in connection with the tibialis 
anticus, a condition of relaxation.’’ This phenomenon is observed only in cases 
where there is an organic lesion in the nervous system and should not be con 
fused with the reflex of the tibialis anticus, which indicates only an exaggerated 
reflex activity in those persons who do not have organic lesions of the nervous 
system. The reflex of Pietrokski resembles the reflex obtained by Baldrizzi by 
striking the external malleolus.—G@. Corberi (Milan) 

Skeeles, A. G. How and why practice makes perfect. New York 
Gregg (Gregg Educ. Monog.), 1927. Pp. vii +116. $0.20.—This monograph 
is devoted to a discussion of the elements favorable to rapid improvement in thr 
performance of acts of skill, with special reference to typing, shorthand and 
handwriting. Four factors are essential if practice is to result in improvement: 
repetition, success at least part of the time, knowledge of when successes occur, 
and a greater degree of satisfaction with successes than with failures. ‘‘Think- 
ing while practicing,’’ particularly thinking of the goal, is necessary if perform- 
ance is to be automatized at a high level. The principles of the breaking of 
habits, the influence of ‘‘states of mind’’ upon improvement, the nature and im- 
portance of the work of the teacher, and the need for research in the acquisition 
of skill are discussed. Many of the well known factors in learning are described, 
and liberal quotations are made from the writings of Book, Starch, Swift, Thorn- 
dike and others.—J. A. McGeoch (Washington, St. Louis). 

358. Tuttle, W. W., & Travis, L. E. A comparative study of the extent of 
the knee-jerk and the Achilles- jerk. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 147-152. —AD 
apparatus for eliciting Achilles-jerk reflexes is described. The knee-jerk and 
Achilles- jerk reflexes of 122 subjects, 60 men and 62 women, are meé asured 
Women give larger jerks of both varieties than men, but there is little correlation 
between the strength of the two reflexes in the same individual. That is to say, 
individuals who give strong reflexes of one type frequently give weak responses 
of the other type. More than 8% of the men but none of the women had n0 


) 
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The extent of the knee-jerk is more variable in women than in men 
vy. J. Zigler (Wellesley ) 
Tuttle, W. W., Travis, L. E.. & Hunter, T. A. A study of the reflex 
time of the knee-jerk and the Achilles-jerk. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 99 
\leasurement of the average gross and the average reduced reflex time of 
nee-jerk and the Achilles-jerk in 8 subjects.—M. J. Zigler Weillesle 


[See also abstracts 280, 289, 312, 328, 361, 378, 420, 434, 450, 489.] 
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Bailey, V. Beaver habits and experiments in beaver culture. (Tech 
ill., No. 21. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1927. Pp. 40 

‘ W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
61. Helson, H. Insight in the white rat. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 
A demonstration of Strukturfunktion in rats, which learned to re 
ilways to the more brightly illuminated or to the darker) of two food 
tments even though the absolute values of illumination were varied. In 
nd experiment, rats failed to learn to respond to the darker or the lighter 
gray papers and to climb over the paper to a platform behind which was 
l-box. The ‘‘right’’ platform and box were separated from the ‘‘wrong’’ 
irtition. On the ‘‘wrong’’ platform an electric shock was given, which 
tened the animals considerably. ‘‘The conditions demanded by the Thorn 
nd Watson theories were satisfied, because all four rats accidentally chose 
rray ..., yet no learning took place.’’ Two of the rats showed 
— over the partition from the ‘‘wrong’’ to the ‘‘right’’ food 

t Pattie (Harvard). 
Horning, E. 8. On the orientation of mitochondria in the surface 
ytoplasm of infusorians. Austral. J. Exper. Biol. &@ Med. Sci., 1927, 4, 187- 
Two species of infusorians were studied, Paramecium and Nyctotherus 
rmis. It was found that the rod-like mitochondria of Nyctotherus are ar- 
ed one behind the other in longitudinal rows, with a polarity more or less 
ransverse to the axis of the cell. In Paramecium the same arrangement holds, 
pt that the mitochondria show a longitudinal polarity to the axis of the in- 
orian. The author finds that myoneme threads run parallel to and beneath 
rows of cilia, causing the surface cytoplasm to be thrown into corrugations. 
e mitochondria apparently accumulate in these corrugations, and the myoneme 
reads cause their segregation into distinet longitudinal rows. In Paramecium 
mitochondria are arranged in longitudinal order because the myoneme 
are close together. The article contains five figures —J. R. Liggett 

alifornia at Los Angeles). 

163. Judy, W. Training the dog. Chicago: Judy Pub. Co., 1927. Pp. 111. 
)0.—A practical presentation, by the editor of the Dog World Magazine, of 
ws on the training and care of dogs.—W. S. Hunter (Clark 

‘64. Passemard, E. Quelques observations sur des chimpanzés. (Some 

rvations on chimpanzees.) J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 243-254.—This is a 
irnal of observations on the behavior of five chimpanzees, ranging from 17 

ears to 19 months. The author notes numerous affective phenomena, centered 
out sex. Maternal and paternal love, as well as pre-maternal love in the case 
ofa young unfeeundated female, were evident. Gluttony and curiosity appeared 
he infant chimpanzee and jealousy was present in all. Physical pain, despair, 
*te., Were expressed in the same manner as by man. The author also noted such 
phenomena as spitefulness, disgust, coquetry, and prolonged resentment. A 
tendency toward promiscuity and assumption of physical supremacy appeared on 
the part of the male. . Cooperation between the sexes in the solution of problems 
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was observed. The complexity of behavior and the evidence of concerted actio, 
suggest that chimpanzee intelligence is greater than has yet been demonstrated 

(’. M. Diserens (Cineinnati 

365. Pitt, F. Animal mind. New York: Stokes, 1927. Pp. 340. $45) 
An English naturalist discusses the mentality, personality, and intelligence 
mammals and birds largely upon the basis of her own observations. Such alleg 
instincts as migration, homing, and nest-building also are examined. The autho; 
believes in the existence of a magnetic sense which supplements intelligence ang 
experience in the guidance of migration. The book contains numerous half-to) 
illustrations.—W. S. Hunter (Clark 


[See also abstracts 281, 290, 314, 337, 340, 341, 346, 350, 351, 373, 392, 394) 
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366. Bernard, L. L. Hereditary and environmental factors in human be. 
havior. Monist, 1927, 37, 161—182.—Instinct and environment are the factors 
diseussed in this article. While the author does not deny instincts, he tries 
show that it is not these instincts in man, but man’s ability to adjust his intellee 
tual powers to create and invent, that form the adjustments for social environ 
ment. The problem of human nature—whether things were predetermined fo: 
man, or whether man can reconstruct them for each new age, when the corr 
environmental forces are used—is the basic matter of the service of the soci 
sciences. Through the control of environment, within possible limits, lies t! 
main road to social improvement.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

367. Crew, F. A. E. The genetics of sexuality in animals. New York 
Maemillan, 1927. Pp. 188. $4.00.—A compact and fully documented account 
of the entire problem of sex determination, excluding plants. The author is 
interested not only in the gene and its end result, but in the inadequately known 
region of developmental physiology between, and expresses the opinion in his 
preface that pure genetics, as a weapon for attack on the problem of evolution, is 
now becoming somewhat blunted. Of special interest is the concluding chapter 
on the sex-ratio, wherein extensive data on the spontaneous variation and experi 
mental modification of this character are brought together. Four bibliographies 
(totalling about 500 items) are presented, including some rarely encountered 
titles from Spanish, Russian and Italian laboratories—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

368. Cummins, H., & Midlo, C. Dermatoglyphics in Jews. Amer. J. Phys 
Anthrop., 1927, 10, 91-113.—A report of findings in a comparison of 200 Jews 
with previously analyzed European-American material (Cummins and Midlo 
'26). No variants of the palmar main lines have been found as unequivocal 
racial distinctions of general ridge direction over the distal palmar area. The 
thenar (plus first interdigital), hypothenar, and second and third interdigital 
patterns of the palm are more’ abundantly represented in Jews. While thé 
fourth interdigital pattern is of equal oceurrence in the two racial collections, 
the incidences of its varieties are dissimilar, 4* being in the ascendancy in Jews 
In Jews there is a reduction of the Ha variety of the palmar hypothenar 
Whorl patterns are represented on the fingers of Jews in greater numbers than 
in European-Americans, their increase being distributed among the five digits 
Hands bearing the combination of five whorls are more common in Jews 
Plantar hypothenar patterns occur more commonly in Jews, and the three plan- 
tar interdigital areas show reduced numbers of open fields, with increase 1D 
configurations of the W and | types. The hallucal pattern in Jews is mor 
frequently of the whorl type than a distal loop (A), reversing the relation 
obtaining in European-Americans; the B type is considerably increased in Jews 
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Widlo (Tulane Courtesy of the Wistar Bibliographie 


69. Davenport, C. B. Measurement of men. Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., 
7. 10, 65-70.—A general statement concerning the desirability of expressing 
titatively the physical, mental, and temperamental qualities of human be 
ference is made to the significance of such quantitative results for the 
of human heredity, the difference between races, the mixtures of races. 
r the interpretation of the effects of growth- and differentiation-pr moting 
s upon size and proportions of the body C. B. Davenport (Carnegik 

ion of Washington Courtesy of the Wistar Bibliographic Servic 
Hirsch, N. D. M. Cephalic index of American-born children of three 
ign groups. Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., 1927, 10, 79-90.—The cephalic index 
rly two thousand American-born children of Russian Jewish, south Italian, 
Swedish parentage was secured. The average cephalic index of American 
Jewish children is 81.1—about three points less than for Russian-born Jew 
hildren. Head length of the American-born Jewish group is greater for 
we group, and head width is less for each age (with three exceptions out of 
two groups) than in Russian-born Jewish children. The cephalic index 
10 American-born Neapolitan and other south Italian children, exclusive of 
is slightly more dolichocephalie than that of Neapolitans in Naples. How 
ur averages are due, in part, to the inclusion of children of south Italian 
n other than Naples This is demonstrated by the distribution of the 
ndices of our Italian children of both sexes, ‘‘double maxima’’ oceur- 
n both distributions. The average cephalic index of 404 Swedish-American 
en was around 78.5—approximately what it is in Sweden. These 404 
iildren were divided into three groups: (1) those whose mothers resided less 
in twenty years in America; (2) those whose mothers resided twenty years 
r more in America; (3) those whose mothers were American-born, but whose 
rrandparents were Swedish. Comparison of cephalic indices of these groups 
that the index changes insignificantly, if at all. The author shows that 
ne of the four hypotheses evoked to explain the possible change in the cephalic 
ndex of some of our immigrants can be maintained, and predicates the hypothe- 
sis that head length and head width are determined mainly by psychological 
rs operating via the ductless glands, especially the thyroid, adrenal, and 
tary glands.—. D. M. Hirsch (Tennessee Courtesy of the Wistar Bib- 

graphie Service. ) 

71. Lentz, T., Jr. Relation of I. Q. to size of family. J. Educ. Psychol., 
7, 18, 486-496.—The intelligence quotients of 4330 pupils, ranging in age 
m 6 to 20 and in grade from first through high school, were computed from 
res on various group tests. As the number of children in the families in- 
reases the median I. Q. decreases, with but one exception. The correlation be- 
tween I. Q. and number of children in a family varies from —.095 in one com- 
munity to 41 in another. Since there are a larger number being born of low 
[. Q. the general trend is toward a lower intelligence —A. M. Jordan (North 
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[See also abstracts 291, 345, 352, 414, 418, 428, 442.] 
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‘2. Allport, G. W. Concepts of trait and personality. Psychol. Bull., 
24, 284-293—A review of literature (46 titles) shows confusions to be 
und in many attempts to list or describe traits of personality. It is suggested 
by the reviewer that a trait be defined : (1) as an independent statistical variable ; 


) 


-) as a dynamic trend of behavior that results from the integration of numerous 


‘ 
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specific habits (a hierarchy) ; and (3) as a general habitual mode of adjustmey: 
that has a directive influence upon specific responses. Theoretical and experi. 


mental studies in monographs, textbooks, ete., are cited as contributing to eae} 
of the three phases of the definition offered. Personality as a whole—it is reeom. 
mended on the basis of the literature—is to be conceived neither as inherent) 
synthesized, nor as merely a list of dissociated traits, but as including major 
and minor syntheses and disconnected acts, all being a matter of degree.—J. P 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

373. Bast, T. H., & Loevenhart, A.S. Technique and method for the study 
of exhaustion due to lack of sleep. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 121-126. D 
scription of a simple apparatus by which animals (rabbits) are kept awake under 
vigorous and continuous exercise until complete exhaustion occurs. The Te js 
a brief deseription of the behavior of the animals and of methods by which hist 
logical changes in the tissues are to be determined. Methods of determining 
functional and biochemical changes are also suggested. —M. J. Zigler (Welles. 
ley ) 

374. Brown, W. Mind and personality. New York: Putnam, 1927. P, 
x + 356. $2.50.—The author of this volume proposes to present a synoptie view 
of personality as a unity, considering it scientifically from the points of view 
psychology, psychopathology, and philosophy. The term personality as us 
here connotes the unity of the mind, or ‘‘the final differentiation which an ind 
vidual has made, as it were, and produced in himself and superimposed upon al 
that he has inherited from past generations and lower forms of mental evolu 
tion.’’ As a means of studying personality the method of ‘‘deep analysis’’ 
term used to avoid the use of psychoanalysis—which has ‘‘ become technical’’ 
contrasted with earlier psychological and physiological methods of — 
is shown to be by far the more promising means of approaching the prob! 
Personality is primarily a mental thing, but since mind and body seem aah 
interdependent, the author discusses briefly the mind-body problem, yong | 
rejecting the mechanistic theory because it cannot take into account the 
posiveness of behavior. As to the doctrines of parallelism and inte ace oh 
neither of which is very satisfactory, he states that particularly because of th 
problem of survival of personality after death he ‘‘would prefer’’ the latt 
From the psychological point of view the author treats of experience in relation 
to the ‘‘organized self,’’ instinct, emotion, and sentiment, volition, and respons 
bility and mental disease. Experimental psychology with its psychophysical 
measurements is also given a place as aiding in an understanding of personalit: 
The physiological basis of character formation is emphasized in a section on 
child and adolescent psychology, as are also the formation of religious and moral 
attitudes. Under personality and psychopathology the author treats of ‘‘Psy- 
chology and medicine,’’ where the importance of the mental attitude of th 
patient is pointed out; ‘‘The early treatment of mental disease,’’ a discussion 
of methods based upon the theory that all mental disease in also physical; ‘*Sug- 
gestion and hypnosis’’; ‘‘Psycho-analysis’’; and ‘‘ Dissociation and mental un- 
ity.’’ From the philosophical point of view personality is treated in its relation 
to ethies, evolution (largely a diseussion of Bergson’s metaphysical theors 
religion, value, and a final chapter on ‘‘ Survival of bodily death.’’ A bibliogra 
phy of some one hundred and fifteen titles completes the volume.—D. M. Harden 
(Clark). 4 

375. Corrie, J. A BC of Jung’s psychology. London: Kegan Paul, 192: 
Pp. 85. 3/6.—The author has attempted to state clearly, briefly, and untech 
nically the essential notions of Jung’s doctrines. The first chapter is entitled 
‘*Mind and its structure’’ and summarizes Jung’s views of the complex character 
of what is usually called personality and of its constituent elements and 
relation to the collective unconscious. The second chapter is the longest, an 


its 
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‘The mind and its functions.’’ Here Jung’s conceptions of thinking, 
tion and intuition are explained and the general classification into 
and introvert in relation to each of these illustrated and diseussed 
apter deals with ‘‘The mind and its disturbances’’ and explains the 
nflict, regression, repression and projection. The final chapter dis 
nterpretation of dreams and expounds Jung’s way of conducting this, 

n particular with the notions of the dream as a picture of the whole in 


} 


as having prospective significance and as symbolie.—F. C. Bartlet 


“Courbon, P. Sur la pensée mystique et la pensée morbide, (Con 
nystic and morbid thought. J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 146-159.—Mys 
distinguished from normal thinking by the eoncomitance of a conscious 
tion of coenesthesia. This is expressed by the feeling of the super 
nterpreted in terms of the sub ject’s faith. He experiences corporeal 
ial vision according to his type of imagery. The state of mystie con 
ess is capable of logical organization and may assume a social form 
thinking is also accompanied by modification of coenesthesia, but of a 
complex nature. Multiple obscure emotions, change of personality, and 
m. hallucinatory or otherwise according to image type, appear. This 
| consciousness resists discursive elaboration and logical organization, and 
assume social form. Mystie thinking is abnormal, but equally — 
morbid and normal. The notion of abnormal as intermediate betwer 
rmal and pathological is essential to proper classification of reactions and to 
gical and psychological theory.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 
‘77. Dalma, G. Considerazioni sulla concordanza esistente fra alcune tesi 
della dottrina psicoanalitica ed alcuni dati della psicologia sperimentale. 
‘onsiderations on the agreement between certain theses of the psychoanalytic 
etrine and certain data of experimental psychology.) Archivo generali di 
psichiatria e psicoanalisi, 1926, 8, 154-169.—F reud’s theory of hal- 
ions, which starts from psychogenetie and psychodynamic presuppositions, 
ves at a formulation identical with that of Tanzi, whose point of departure 
itomical-physiological. The findings of Jaensch as to the prevalence of the 
etie type in children, and those of Varendonck, which prove the increasing 
redominance of visual images in day dreaming in proportion as they take place 
further from the surface of waking consciousness, corroborate in part Freud’s 
esis as to the regressive nature (temporal and spatial) of the hallucinatory 
ts. Ziehen’s theory as to the importance of the constellation factor of the 
tent images in the association of ideas agrees with the psychoanalytic teachings 
vith regard to the psychodynamic mechanism which causes repression.—R 
hwarz (George Washington University ). 
8. Darrow, C. W. Some physiological conditions of efficiency. Psychol. 
1927 , 24, 488-505.—Various studies (156 titles listed) have shown the im- 
uring eff et of aicohol doses upon psychological functions. For opium deriva- 
tives, for veronal, and for cocain, it is true that a drug may be stimulating or 
pressing depending upon the amount consumed and depending upon the par- 
ilar mechanisms observed. Recent studies again find general stimulating 
from caffeine and strychnine and specific stimulation of color vision from 
nesealin. Studies of endocrine functions have been mainly confirmatory, show- 
g the importance of the thyroid to general metabolism, of the parathyroid to 
lecium supply, of the pituitary to smooth muscular tonus and to reproductive 
unctions, of the adrenal to functions supported by the sympathetic system, of 
* gonads to oestrum and to general bodily activity. Diet is demonstrated to 
uence sexual development and activity. The effects of hunger and of 
spheric conditions have been studied. —J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 
19. Deryabin, V. 8. [The mechanism of the elaboration of hysterical 
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hallucinations.] Obozprenie psikhiatri, nevrologu it refleksologti (Review 
psychiatry, neurology and reflexology), 1926, No. 3, 203-208.—In a patient wit 
somatic disease (tuberculosis of the lungs and myodegeneratio cordis) hallyeiy 
tions with the following content were observed: A giant walked into the room 
struck the patient repeatedly on the head with some object. Ten years pre 
ously the patient had had a dream which was very similar to this hallucinati 
Ile dreamed that a giant came in and struck him on the chest with his fist. T 
rified, the patient seized the giant’s hand and squeezed it so hard that the bo; 
snapped. After turning on the light he saw that he had crushed a mouse whi 
had jumped on his chest. Analysis of all that the patient had experience 
vielded the following: on the one hand, a progressive diminution in strength a 
energy under the influence of serious bodily conditions, a whole series of sever 
acute infections and tuberculosis; on the other hand, a great disappointment jr 
his personal life and as a result the breaking down of his social ideals. Alread) 
ill, he eontinued his work, although it overtaxed his strength. His co-workers }; 
the social sphere, not knowing his condition, drove him on to work. This arons: 
in him a feeling of mortification. The weakening of his memory, power of at 
tention, and mental faculties caused him to fear the complete breakdown of | 
mental powers. At the height of his life-conflict the patient exhibited the abov 
mentioned hallucinations, of which the author gives the following interpretatio: 
The giant is the symbol of the hostile forees which torment the patient. The 
cumstance that the giant directs the blow, not against the chest, but against t! 
head, symbolizes the apprehension of the patient as to his mental condition. A 
cording to the author these hallucinations afford a clear example of the d 
pendence of hallucinations upon the patient’s emotional experiences, his wishes 
fears, ete. An explanation to the patient along these lines gave a therapeut 
result.—V. S. Deryabin (Leningrad ) 

380. Dooley, L. Analysis of a case of dissociation combined with phobias 
and compulsions, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 7, 245-267.—The patient, a you 
woman of 25, for three years had had episodes lasting from a few seconds t 
several hours when she became disoriented, was uncertain of her identity, a) 
if she were on the street, did not know how to get home. These attacks disa) 
peared after about ten psychoanalytic treatments, but other symptoms, obsessi\ 
thoughts, compulsive acts, and phobias, which were found to be related to th 
dissociations, were more stubborn, and cleared up through analysis and trans 
ference only after several months of treatment. Some account is given of t! 
uncovering of the underlying complexes and of the explanation of the mecha 
nisms. Although the analysis was not completed, the patient is making a fairl 
satisfactory adjustment.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

381. Pliigel, J. C. Sexual and social sentiments. Brit. J. Med. Psycho 
1927, 7, 139-176.—The article is concerned with certain aspects of this strugg 
between social forces and sexual trends. The intra-psychic struggle which rm 
sults from sexual repression is likened to the biological antagonism betweer 
individuation and genesis, according to the biological philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. Individuation is bound up with socialization, sexual love being rela 
tively of an asocial character. As evidence of this struggle, the author states 
‘*Our great social institutions, our schools and colleges, our clubs, our armies an 
our churches, are all concerned in some degree or other to keep sex at a distance.” 
(p. 140.) Two chief views as to the nature of the principal instinctive energies 
involved in the sexual and social tendencies respectively, are first the view that 
the instinets of sex and of the ‘‘herd’’ are separate and distinct. Second, 
(Freud’s libido theory) that the instinctive energies involved in both are at 
bottom the same, the social tendencies being only special differentiations of the 
sex instinct. Following Freud, the author distinguishes four important ways 10 
which social tendencies differ from sexual tendencies; all of these factors serve '' 
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al relations between members of the same sex (‘‘homosocial relations’”’ 
r than social relations between members of the opposite sex (‘‘heterosocial 


ns’’ Six reasons are cited why male homosociality is nearly always more 
loped than female homosociality Under present-day conditions the social 
rences between the sexes are tending to diminish, and women are coming to 
a large share in social life. This increased social life of women is largely 
rosocial, thus also improving the heterosociality of men. Family sentiments, 
hough somewhat antagonistic to social attitudes, act also as a stepping-stone to 
em. The family unit (based on blood relationships) is the most primitive so 
unit, but it receded in the ‘‘Totemie Age,’’ the clan becoming more impor 
A number of facts point to a deep-lying connection between sex and socia 
One is the positive correspondence between larger social groups and 
xual freedom. Second, the author offers four reasons w hy romantic love aids 
rather than impedes the formation of social sentiments. Third, the simultaneous 
nforeement of both at adoleseenee. Fourth, organic or functional disturbance 
the sexual life also disturbs the social life. By way of summary of the article 
author concludes: ‘‘In the light of these considerations it would seem that the 
ntagonism between sexual and social feelings only coneerns the direction of 
energy at a relatively high level and that the satisfactory development of the 
ial sentiments to some extent presupposes and depends on the healthy function 
the sexual tendencies. As we have seen too, much of the antagonism is really 
onnected, not with the sexual trends as such, but with jealousy, and the extent 
f the antagonism is perhaps being diminished at the present time by a decline 
the importance of the element of possession in the sexual life.’’—N. Fenton 
Unl0 
‘82. Freud, S. The problem of lay-analyses. (With autobiography, and 
ntroduction by S. Ferenezi.) (Trans. by A. P. Maerker-Branden and J 
trachey New York: Brentano’s, 1927. Pp. 316. $2.50-—This work was 
spired by the present agitation by physicians for laws prohibiting the practice 
f psychoanalysis by persons without the M.D. degree. The argument is devel 
ped by conversation with an ‘‘impartial referee,’’ hypothetically deputed by 
the legislative arm to hear arguments and advise; the style is therefore somewhat 
popular. <A large section is given to explanations of the mechanisms of the neu- 
‘oses and of the theoretical principles and practical techniques of analysis, and 
might be regarded as a simplified, condensed and authoritative digest of the 
nets of the school. The point of view of the author on lay analysis proper is 
that no person should practise psychoanalysis who is not thoroughly qualified, 
ind that the question whether he does or does not possess the M.D. is largely ir- 
relevant; however, since the medical curriculum is already heavily overloaded, 
since most of the material therein included is useless to the analyst while much 
that he needs does not appear, and since, whether physician or not, he must rely 
n other physicians for strictly medical advice during analyses, it follows that 
the adequate training of a supply of lay analysts would do much toward relieving 
the existent mass of neurotic misery. The autobiography consists of 128 short 
pages, and originally appeared in a German collection of medical autobiographies 
n 1925. It may serve also as a condensed history of psychoanalysis —R. R 
Willoughby (Clark). 
_ 383. Glover, E. Lectures on technique in psychoanalysis. I. The analytic 
situation. II. The opening phase. Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 1927, 8, 311-338. 
The beginner is warned against analysis of slips, forgetting, dreams, ete., irre- 
spective of the analytic context. The weakening of ego defense systems must 
cede the interpretation of unconscious phantasy material. The stages of 
nals sis can be described chiefly from the libido side (Ferenezi and Rank) or 
trom the ego side (Alexander), but a too rigid preconception of the form and 
urse of the analysis is undesirable. Details are given about different types of 
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anxious reaction in the opening phase and the method of their treatment 
Voron (San Francisco). 

384. Goldblat, G. O. [The ‘‘renovation’’ of church spires: data for the 
study of religious epidemics.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 4 
letnyu professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemoratiy, 
volume), 1926, 681-690.—The author came to the following conclusions from th, 
study of data gathered by him concerning the brightening of the church domes 
and crosses in Kiev and Rostov a/D. (1) The question concerning the ‘‘renovo. 
tion’’ of church domes and crosses in the period mentioned can not be regarded 
as finally answered, although apparently some domes and crosses have actual) 
become brighter, due to atmospheric influences. (2) The dome renovations. or 
the rumors of such, have contributed to a considerable degree to the developme: 
and spread of the psychie epidemic of ‘‘the renovation of the sacred images.” 
(3) The rumor as to the renovation of a dome of the ‘‘Church of the Afflicted’ 
in Kiev has given rise to visions in many believers. (4) The contradictory state. 
ments by different persons concerning the appearance of the domes and crosses 
concerned, in Kiev and Rostov a/D., afford a notable contribution to the psy- 
chology of testimony.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). , 

385. Groddeck, G. The book of the It. (Continued.) Arch. Psychoanc 
1927, 1, 670—-740.—This section treats of the universal sadistic tendency and its 
relation to love and to disease. By analyzing cases of organic disease, Groddeck 
finds evidence that the unconscious forces in the ‘‘Es,’’ ineluding the sadistic 
self-punishment tendency, can produce either symptoms that are diagnostically 
indistinguishable from organic disease or actual organic disease in organs that 
are specially associated with guilt-laden phantasies, e.g., the eye, hand, tongue, 
breast, uterus or genital. All diseases satisfy the Es in so far as they imply a 
return to a state of childlike dependence on the mother. Psychoanalysis can 
therefore be used to remove psychical factors in the maintenance of symptoms 
whatever their origin may have been.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

386. Hartman, W. C. [Ed.] Who’s who in occultism, new thought, psy. 
chism and spiritualism. (2d Ed.) Jamaica, N. Y.: The Occult Press, 1927 
Pp. xviii + 326. $5.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

387. Heuyer, —. Ce que l’on appelle l’automatisme mental. (The condi- 
tion called mental automatism.) Encéph., 1927, 22, 464-473.—Mental automa- 
tism (of Clérambault) is a clinical syndrome, that is to say, an assemblage of 
symptoms which constitute an autonomous system. The combinations of these 
symptoms are variable as far as concerns associations with syndromes of another 
group. These symptoms comprise two groups. First, there is the essential 
group, comprised chiefly of echo of thought, of utterance of acts, of inner di 
alogues, of propelling hallucinations. Second, there is the accessory group, com- 
posed of auditory and visual hallucinations with spatial exteriorization, th 
psychie hallucinations par hyperendophasie. This grouping of symptoms shows 
triple automatism: sensory, motor, and ideoverbal. It groups al] known types 
of hallucinations. To this grouping the author adds a new symptom, the divina 
tion of thought, and he applies the notion of mental automatism to certain deliria 
of influence which he calls symptomatic. The concept of mental automatism 
facilitates the examination of the patient, furnishes valuable data for ferreting 
out an organic state, and brings back a certain number of mental diseases into the 
list of general diseases of an organic nature.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

388. Janet, P. La peurdel’action. Part II. Les terminaisons de ]’action, 
les échecs et les triomphes. (Fear of action. Part II. The terminators 0! 
action, defeats and triumphs.) Rev. phil., 1927, 52, 5-21.—The regulation o! 
actions within the individual is the subject matter of the present paper. An 
important adjustor of our acts is the terminating act that checks or brings to an 
end another act. The terminator may take one of two essential forms, that 0! 
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that of triumph. Now in some pathological conditions the initial 

nues without the intervention of the check, as in cashes In other 
eases the terminative acts of retreat (failure) and of triumph (success) 

1e excessive and perverse. In retreat fugues or negativisms frequently 
minant, in triumph a random variation of diffuse activity is instig ated. 
lirection the terminating act takes is largely de termined by habit, character 

1 education. The action of retreat plays a role in the sentiment of sadness, 
at is, in the fear of action of the melancholic. On the other hand, the action of 

umph induces the sentiment of joy, in the love of action of the maniae.—T. M. 

Illinois). 
39 Jastrow, J. The withered arm. Century, 1927, 114, 398-406.—The 
ithor attempts to show that Wilhelm II, former Kaiser of Ge rmany, developed 
in inferiority complex as a re sult of a withered arm, and points out the political 
omplications arising from his efforts to compensate for this physical handicap. 
J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 
90. Johnson, W. H. Hegel and Freud. Monist, 1927, 37, 553-577. 
udian psychology may be translated into Hegelian terms, with advantage to 
otherwise faulty logic of the subjective which it involves. The unconscious 
a contradiction in terms, for which may be substituted the concept of the 
ing in a lower category ; a category being a state of mind in which it is so 
related to the external as to be aware of it as a collection of a particular kind of 
erms related in a particular manner. There are obviously several categories 
rresponding to various conscious levels. Slips of speech, compensation, ete., 
examples of mental operations in lower categories. Repression is regression 
‘om higher to lower. Dreams represent operations in lower categories with 
ropriate logie of the level. Neuroses are in essence negations, achieved after 
lapse of the mind into lower categories. Sublimation is progress toward 
gher categories in mental manipulation of a problem. It is the practical 
logue of logical synthesis; the psychoanalytic task is difficult because of the 
fferent categories in which doctor and patient move. Freud is right in his 
view of the subjective origins of art and ethics, but disregards the logic of 
subjectivity and does not critically estimate the range of conflict in the attain- 
ment ef mental adjustment.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

‘91. Kiesow, L. Un caso di amnesia. (A case of amnesia.) Arch. ital. 

!., 1927, 5, 242-244—Deals with the case of A. Bourne previously reported 
by James.—H. Kliiver (Columbia). 

92. Kleitman, N. The effect of starvation on the daily consumption of 
water by the dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 81, 336-340.—Kleitman and Crisler 

ported previously that the salivary conditioned reflex yields a mtich smaller 
ilantity of saliva in the starved animal than in the fed animal, and that after 
realimentation of the starved animal a larger amount of saliva is conditionally 
eereted. Kleitman now finds that dogs drink only about one-half as much water 
hen starved as when fed, and that their total water intake is only about one- 
fifth to one-third that of the normal dog. This decrease in water intake is 
suggested as one of the probable causes of the deterioration of the salivary condi- 
ned reflex during starvation.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

393. Landis, C. Electrical phenomena of the body during sleep. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1927, 81, 6-19.—Following the suggestions of Féré, Gildemeister, 
Waller and others regarding methods of recording electrical phenomena of the 

Landis attempted to determine whether the depth of sleep can be measured 
‘ms of change in electrical resistance. Using a single subject, no reliable 
‘al change was found by means of which the depth of sleep could be meas 
The eriticism is offered that it is unjustifiable to speak of any single 
~~ ae change as an adequate indicator of the depth of sleep.—M. J. Zig 
Vellesley). 
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394. Leake, C., Grab, J. A. & Senn, M. J. Symptomatology _ rabbits of 
exhaustion due to lack of sleep. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 82, 127-130.—Adoy: 
ing the Bast and Loevenhart method of producing e ase fn in elenel, 20 rat 
6 of Ww hich were disearded later because of high leucocyte count, diarrhea. et 
were subjected to exhaustion due to lack of sleep. The method proved success} 
but the results show marked variation in the resistance of different animals 
loss of sleep, ranging from 7 to 51 days to produce complete exhaustion 
approach of collapse is attended by sudden fall in temperature, rise in pulse raj 
followed by a sudden and marked fall, and gradual fall in breathing rate—w¥ 
Zigler (Wellesley 

395. Naumov, F. A. [Suggestibility in normal and in insane pans.) 
Shornik, posvyashennyi V M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi deyat 
(Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 569-5838. The 
thor measured the suggestibility of 50 normal persons and 125 insane (of bot 
sexes) whose state of insanity was not very acute. The latter were elassed jy 
three groups: the congenitally feeble-minded, those with organic disorders, 
those with disorders resulting from various psychoses. The methods used by 
author were the Binet-Simon progressive hypnotizing series (indirect process 
and the Netchaeff method giving false suggestions to the organs of sight, sm: 
taste and pain (direct process). The two methods, according to the auth 
enable one to determine the degrees of suggestibility. The suggestibility of t] 
insane is found to be four times greater than that of normal adult persons. Th 
suggestibility of children is intermediate (works of Prof. Netchaeff, and of Do 
tors Stchegloff, Vitale-Vitali and others), but approaches nearer to the suggest 
bility of the insane than to that of normal adults.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad 

396. Paulhan, F. La double fonction du langage. (The double function 
of language.) Rev. phil., 1927, 52, 22—73.—Aceording to Paulhan languag: 
plays two important roles, that of significance and that of suggestion. In sig 
nificative language, ideas, thoughts and sentiments are literally revealed. I: 
suggestive language ideas are only partially revealed or become perverted; the 
suggest a variety of mental states. Illusions, allusions, ironies, and falsehoods 
are sustained by suggestive communication. Furthermore, suggestion creat 
new thoughts and sentiments; it finds its greatest outlet in literary and in poet 
expression. Individuals vary greatly in their use of the two forms of language 
The routine worker excels in the significative, the dreamer in the suggestive. l 
social life the function of significative words and phrases is to assimilate and 
unify public opinion, whereas suggestive terminology acts more as a means ‘ 
differentiation and division of group expression.—T. M. Abe/ (Illinois). 

397. Payne, S. M. Observations on the formation and function of the 
super-ego in normal and abnormal psychological states. Brit. J. Med. Psychol. 
1927, 7, 73-87.—The article is theoretical, and contains many quotations fron 
the literature. ‘‘A survey of the analysis of various forms of psychoneurosis 
with the object of relating, if possible, different types of super-ego formations 
with recognized forms of neurosis, enables us to distinguish at least four groups 
of eases. 1. In the first group of cases I have classified those which demonstrat 
markedly a mixed parental identification in their super-ego formation. . . . - 
In the second group I have classed cases in which the identification with the op 
posite sex preponderates, leading to different forms of homosexuality. 

My third group consists of eases in which the super-ego manifests abnormal 
aggressive characteristics, leading in one class, namely the obsessional neurosis 
to extensive reaction-formation in the ego for the purpose of evading guilt cor 
sciousness, and in a second class, consisting of the depressed states and mela! 
cholia, to the possibility of self-destruction. . . . 4. In the fourth group of cases 
the early formation of the super-ego has been interfered with or appears to bi 
isolated and shut off. . . . In conelusion I would remind you that the orgam: 
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the super-ego corresponds in its functions to the herd instinet which has 
rmulated by many psychologists; primarily, in early life, it represents 
ttempt at adaptation to family life, secondarily, in adult life, the mode of its 
ment is a measure of social adaptability A failure of adaptation to 
fe, when the environment is favourable, is a precursor of failure in group 
This is obvious enough to be a platitude.’’—N. Fenton (Ohio). 

98. Prinzhorn, H. Um die Persoénlichkeit. Gesammelte Abhandlungen. 
personality. Colleeted papers. Heidelberg: Kampmann, 1927.—The 
nown author of the Bildneret der Geisteskranken here takes a position in 

to some fundamental problems of the new psychology. He studies the 

n of ‘‘character and fate,’’ ‘‘art and mental disease,’’ ‘*‘ psychiatrist and 

vchoanalysis,’’ ‘‘value-need and value-obligation,’’ ‘love and ourselves,’’ ete 
ilso sketches briefly the problem of ‘‘oceultism and the oceult.’’ He is him 
a specialist in nervous diseases, and, approaching the problem from the 

oint of view, he seeks to set forth the connection between the newest 

the soul and characterology on the one hand and the new psycho 
py originating with Freud on the other. He stands consequently on the 
| of the new psychology, the origin of which is today in Germany con 
to be connected with Nietzsche. This psychology places the unity of 
ind body in the center of investigation instead of making the conscious 
rocesses almost the only subjects of experimental and descriptive study, as was 
ne by the previous psychology of the schools. Prinzhorn points to the neces- 

f this new psychology, outlined first of all by Klages, who is yet much too 
valued by the faculty psychology—which strives to lay hold of the total 
nality and its expression and means of expression even to the deepest strata 

he subeonseious. In the investigation of these deepest layers of the subeon 

s the new psychology agrees with Freud’s latest aims of investigation, if 
does employ somewhat different methods and arrive at somewhat different 

‘esults. Here for the first time these two strongest streams in the present psy- 
logical erisis, Nietzsche-Klages and Freud, are brought into relation with one 
ther, and for the first time work is done on a critical synthesis of both under 

nsideration also of the weaker streams which flow as companions in the 
direction. Next to Klages, Scheler-K6ln stands nearest to the author in 
regard. In a series of annotations the author gives a short but valuable 
| characterization of those German psychologists who are interested in 
rsonality at the present time (Adler, Haberlin, Jaspers, Jung, Kretschmer, 
Spranger, Stern et al.).—Q. @. Walther. 
99. Roback, A. A. Bibliography of character and personality. Cam- 
lge: Sei-Art, 1927. $6.00.—A selected bibliography containing over three 
usand titles covering the general field of character. Originally planned as 
ppendix to the Psychology of Character by the same author, the bibliography 
grown to such proportions as to warrant its inclusion in a separate volume. 
ll as an author classification of titles with the nature of the material sym 
ily indieated, which oeeupies the major portion of the book, the following 
s are contained in this volume: a list of unpublished theses and works now 
preparation, a supplementary list of the less accessible publications, a classi- 
ition of titles with respect to point of view, directories of periodicals, organiza- 
ns, and centres devoted to the study of character, and a chronological table 
ting the historically high points in the study of character and personality 
1. Geldard (Clark 
100. Seabury, D. The bogy of sex. Century, 1927, 114, 528-536.—The 
ter denies the popular conception that sex is the dominant interest in life, 
te the fact that it is given a place of exaggerated importance at present 

‘his hypersexuality, he says, is not a result of Freudian teachings, but rather is 

natural outgrowth of primitive taboos which made a secret of sex, and theology 
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which tried to banish it. The author regards parentalism as something entirely 
apart from sex. Sex is considered not as a unified urge, but rather as one o 
the results of the drive of human nature for expansion. It may be traced ; 
ego impulses, love for adventure, loneliness, and rebellion against limitation, dy) 
ness and pressure. It can, the author believes, be returned to its proper place 
by an attitude of simple naturalness.—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 

101. Sharma, A. K. The psychological basis of autosuggestion. Monis; 
1927, 37, 404-421.—-If autosuggestion is to become scientific, its psychologic 
foundation must be studied and its principles brought out. In order to make 
autosuggestion effective, the suggestion must be positive, and it should be relatiy; 
to the type of mind to which it is given. To the extrovert the suggestion js 
synthesis of images; to the introvert, of ideas. Suggestion is given to the sub 
conscious, which is alone able to translate the suggestion into action through th 
power of imagination.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

402. Stapledon, O. A theory of the unconscious. Monist, 1927, 37, 42 
444—An examination of current conceptions of the unconscious discloses serious 
inconsistencies in allof them. The most that may be said is that the unconscious 
is the sum of tendencies or dispositions toward integrative behavior, or that it 
is a useful hypothesis analogous to the ether of physics. In practice, it repre. 
sents a return to animism of an inconsistent type. An analysis of the functions 
and reciprocal influence of the neural and conscious components of behavior leads 
to the view that all the supposed manifestations of unconscious mental activity 
are attributable to past consciousness, whether explicit or marginal, and that 
owing to repression this past consciousness is no longer accessible. All that is 
unconscious in such behavior, on the other hand, is simply present neural activity 

C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

403, Stiles, P. G. Dreams. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1927. Pp 
80. $1.50—The author communicates a selection from his collection of his own 
dreams, extending over thirty years. Under sensory content, he instances al! 
the major modes, stressing the visual. As to emotional characteristics, it is 
noted that the affect may depart widely from the manifest content. The opera- 
tion of memory and anticipation is observed, and the relation of dreams to ex- 
ternal and internal inciting factors is pointed out. The dream personality 
seen to remain largely that of a child, inexperienced, unmoral, and boastful. 
The writer (a physiologist) is concerned with moral rather than with scientific 
values; he has ‘‘ preferred to remain an amateur,’’ finds himself in general agree- 
ment with Ellis, and in many points disagrees with what he believes Freud to 
have said.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

404. Strauss, E. Wher Suggestion und Suggestibilitét. (Suggestion and 
suggestibility.) Schweiz. Arch. f. Neurol. & Psychiat., 1927, 20, 23-43.—The 
foundation for suggestion is a peculiar relationship between the suggestor and 
the subject (rapport). In this state he submits to the entire person, the whole 
world of the suggestor. This renders it possible that the individual contents 0! 
the instruction be accepted, even those which, on account of their real purport, 
would normally be refused. This acceptance consists (as in the case of the 
usual perceptions) in a series in the continuum of reality. The content in 
question thus remains connected with the remaining content of consciousness, and 
is not split off from it, as the dissociation theory supposes. In the place of 
positive relationship, an affirmation of the will of the suggestor, there can also 
occur a negation, a complete refusal. Then there ensues a complete disavowal 0! 
the content of the instruction, i.e., negative suggestion (repudiation). The 
more readily a person can enter into a close rapport with the suggestor the 
greater is his suggestibility —R. Meili (Geneva). 

405. Trenrzsch, P. J. Rumination in relation to personality development. 
J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 66, 245-258.—F or the understanding of personality, 
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varied reactions of infants to the same situation, it 


IS necessary to study 
the phylogenesis and the ontogenesis. 


Data relative to heredity and dan 
ers incident to birth are considered. After birth, personality study may begin 
: it should be a complete study of the individual functioning as a whole. 
factors must be watched. Rumination is a very diffieult condition, occur 

¢ in infants, about which little is known. The neurotic element in it is strong, 
definite history of neurotic tendency in the parents in nearly all cases 

s important in personality make-up. Study of the individual longitudinally, 

a whole, is strongly emphasized.—F. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathie Hos 
106. Watson, J. B. The myth of the unconscious. Harpers, 1927, 155, 
502-508.—The author denies the existence of an unconscious mind and in its 
substitutes the term ‘‘unverbalized behavior.’’ The so-called unconscious 

s regarded as consisting of activities which we cannot describe because we have 
word responses associated with them. We cannot think of these activities 
suse thinking is sub-voeal speech. Three types of the unverbalized are de 
ibed: (1) the unverbalized world of the ‘‘silent’’ man, the man who ean do 
ines but eannot tell how he does them because he lacks words with which to 
2) the unverbalized world of unstriated muscle responses, emotions, 
activities for which we have never learned words; (3) the unverbalized 
rid of infaney, a period in which all responses are unverbalized because the 
hild has not yet learned words. Complexes are explained as sets of unverbalized 
tions built up about certain situations. The cure for abnormal states con 


sists in uneonditioning ill-adapted responses and retraining. The writer suggests 


the child’s word world should be trained; the child should be taught to ex 
ess his activities in words.—/. R. Liagge tt (California at Los Angeles). 

107. Weygandt, W. Zur Psychopathologie der Sektenbildung. (On the 

‘+hopathology of sect-formation.) Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu 

letnyu professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemora- 


volume), 1926, 663-680.—Times of radical change afford favorable condi- 
for occultism and mysticism. The performances of the wandering preacher 
wig Christian Haeusser are to be considered a phenomenon of this sort, 
ith having certain cultural and political aims. Since the vear 1918, in vari- 
aces, particularly in Wiirtemberg, this man became conspicuous by his 
urses, attracted a circle of fanatical young people, including many psycho- 
e individuals, and gathered a band of followers and disciples numbering, 
t times, many thousands. The content of his preaching was to reestablish and 
fore to fulfil the truth which has been forgotten by all men, that all good 

nd power come from above, and that thereby the people will again be healed; 
then will come the United States of Europe or of the World, whose President 
be Haeusser himself. During his prophetic activity, Haeusser was many 
es prosecuted at law. Twice he was examined in the Friedrichsberg State 
ital connected with the psychiatric clinic of the University of Hamburg; 
eginning of a manic-depressive condition was found, with predominant hy- 
omanie phases and hysterical traits. 


+ 


Meanwhile, although he was not promi- 
as an agitator, he was proposed as a candidate for a seat in the Reichstag 
and at another time for Reichsprasident. In the former election the ‘‘ Haeusser- 
‘tel’’ received about 40,000 votes, and in the latter, 23,834. Many of his fol- 
vers exhibit decisive marks of degeneracy, indicating that they are psychopaths 
various sorts, degenerate, debilitated or hysterical. Thus in this movement, 
formation of other sects, and even in the development of the prevailing 
rends of belief, psychopathic factors have played a certain réle.-—A. L. Shnir 
in (Leningrad). 


(See also abstracts 309, 325, 326, 340, 346, 350, 413, 422, 443, 449, 486, 488, 
490, 493, 498, 535.] 
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108. Allen, W. The relation of occupation to migraine. /. Nerv. & Men: 
Dis., 1927, 66, 131-132.—The idea has come down to us that migraine is mor 
prevalent in the upper classes, or among brain workers. Conflicting views oy 
the question are cited. The occupations of 400 migrainous and 1,000 non-m 
grainous patients were tabulated, and no evidence was obtained that oecupatio; 
has any influence on the incidence of the malady.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psych 
pathic Hospital 

409. Bolsi, D. Sulla natura e genesi delle placche senili. (Nature 
renesis of senile plaques Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1927, 32, No. 3.—The author 
studied extensively the senile plaques of Redlich and Fischer, examining th, 
hypothesis of Urechia and Echeles, aeeording to which the plaques are derived 
from those elements of the glia which del Rio Hortega has called ‘‘ microglia’ 
and ‘‘dendroglia.’’ Bolsi, who has previously explained his method of ammoni 
acal silver, believes that the plaques offer proof of a chemical alteration of th 
basic interstitial material (amorphous) in which exist the morphological elements 
of nervous tissue. This material may undergo changes in normal or pathologica 
senility as a result of complex or even toxic metabolic modifications. Only under 
special circumstances are the elements of the microglia which exist in the sur 
rounding tissue involved, and their part consists only in a process of degeneration 
and destruction. According to Bolsi the dendroglia take no part in the forma 
tion of plaques.—G. Corbert (Milan). 

110. Brazhas, V. N., & Oleinikova, Z. I. [Contribution to the study of 
traumatic neuroses and psychoneuroses.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Beki 
terevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary com 
memorative volume), 1926, 541-568.—The authors investigated 665 cases of 
traumatic neuroses and psychoses. In view of all the data, they drew the fol 
lowing conclusions: The development of traumatic neuroses and psychoneuroses 
is favored by hereditary factors and by internal instability of the nervous system 
The etiological factors include, on the one hand, physical phenomena, and, on th: 
other hand, complex psychic processes. These diseases are characterized by 
pathologie symptoms which are more or less distinctive. They are generall) 
chronic, but certain unfavorable factors, e.g., undernourishment, overwork, 
physical and moral strain, psychic shocks, also certain intoxicants, produce an 
acute form. It is absolutely necessary to place these patients in special institu 
tions, organized as sanatoria or as colonies, with a regimen of educational work 
and with arrangements for all kinds of psychophysical examination and treat 
ment. Psychiatric supervision is indispensable. The great number of traumat- 
ies seattered at present among the population form an element dangerous t 
society. It is necessary to take a census of these persons, to subject them to a 
periodical medical examination, to undertake a number of prophylactic measures, 
and to compel these individuals to follow a special treatment either at home or in 
medical institutions.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

111. Browning, R.C. Occupational therapy during convalescence. Occup 
Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 395-404.—The author stresses the advisability of en- 
couraging patients to help others, thus getting attention away from themselves 
Instances are cited where a difficult case finally showed progress when the pa- 
tient was encouraged in some work of a helpful sort. Emphasis should also be 
placed on the patient’s subsequent plans and on the fact that he will be able to 
fill a satisfactory place in the world. Early treatment is urged as a means 0! 
avoiding the patient’s getting into careless habits—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 

412. Busik, M. S., & Mitnitzky, D. M. Wher die Hungerempfindung bei 
pathologischen Zustainden des Gehirnes. (On the hunger sensation in patho- 
logical conditions of the brain.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1927, 80, 64:- 
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Nisturbaneces of the hunger sensation are observed with lesions in different 
the cerebral eortex. In involvements of the medulla oblongata such 
nees can take place either with lesions in the visceral nucleus of the 


r in the pathways connecting it with the midbrain. The lack of the 


ng of satiety and the gnawing appetite observed in brain diseases are often 


dtoatrauma. At all events the cortex regulates hunger, and the mere 
ee of the ‘‘hungry’’ blood mixture cannot produce hunger without the 
neration of the brain centers. —W. Worth (Leipzig 

113, Cassity, J. H. The functional psychoses as an evolution of psychic 
impotency. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 66, 105-130—Many mentally dis- 

lered individuals are imbued with the idea that they are incapable of properly 
¢ the act of cohabitation. The origin and development of phantasied 

| inadequacy is related to, if not identical with, the evolution of mental 
rder. Rank has given a lucid account of the normal sex metamorphoses 
ch shows pitfalls into which one may stumble in the course of sex develop- 
ent. giving him spurious notions of sexual inferiority. Groups of psychically 
tent psychotics are outlined as follows: (1) those traumatized at weaning, 

1) those who through compensatory substitution become either latent or active 
mosexuals as a result of the trauma, and (b) those who remain sexually, al- 
not necessarily intellectually, at the nursing level; (2) individuals libidi- 

isly fixated to preadolescent love objects in a fashion latently incestuous; (3) 
ndividuals sexually traumatized through inadvertent preadolescent sexual in- 
julgences of incestuous nature; and (4) those whose love energies are dissipated 

enging imagined parental desertion or neglect, (a) as a result of death of 
parent of the opposite sex, or (b) due to jealousy of the parent of the oppo- 
sex. Case studies of each type are presented which show that unfortunate 
nvironmental faetors often seriously interfere with the normal psychosexual 
levelopment, obliging the individual to shift his position and change his psychic 
tude toward life in order to reconcile his actual or imagined sex inadequacies 
sociological and biological requirements. In this shift and transformation he 
sumes a different perspective from the average individual and hence becomes a 
eurotie or psychotic. In younger individuals impotency notions are, as a rule, 
timulated predominantly by psychie factors rather than by actual gonadal dis- 
ntegration. While not proposed as an all-embracing basis for the formation of 
psychotic reactions, psychic impotency has more to do with psychotie develop- 
ments than has been heretofore believed.—. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital) 

114. Corberi, G. ‘‘Regressio mentis infanto-juvenilis’’ comme forme in- 
fantile familiale. (‘‘Regressive mental infanto-juvenilism’’ as a form of 
familial infantilism.) Riv. pat. nerv. e ment., 1927, 32, No. 3.—The author 
reports the ease of two brothers affected with acute progressive dementia with 
‘complete loss of language, and describes its place in the picture of ‘‘regressive 
juvenile infantilism’’ which has been differentiated from the complex group of 
the older cerebropathic idiocies. From the anatomical point of view the cerebral 
function in vivo showed in these two cases certain phenomena closely resembling 
that of the diffuse lipoidal neurolysis of amaurotie idiocy; and from the clinical 

nt of view there was a rather close correspondence with the syndrome de- 
scribed by Weygandt and Heller as dementia infantilis. Corberi points out the 
tamilial character of this malady, a view which he takes because of the two 

others, which confirms the relationship which Higier has found in amaurotic 

oey, although in Corberi’s cases there was no perceptible diminution of visual 

ulty. The deseription of regressive infanto-juvenilism therefore forms a new 

hapter in infantile neuropsychiatry, which takes a place between the cerebro- 

pathic idiocies proper and the dementias (paralytic, infanto-juvenile, and prae- 
(. Corberi (Milan). 
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415. Dugas, L. La psychologie pathologique. (Pathological psycholog 
J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 99-112.—Pathological psychology is an independent g¢. 
ence and is the indispensable corollary of normal psychology. Its fundamenta! 
principle is the essential identity of the normal and pathological postulated }y 
Broussai, approved by Comte and Bernard, and utilized by Ribot and Janet, th: 
former working by the analytic, the latter by the synthetic method. From this 
principle develops naturally a terminology expressing excess, defect, and per. 
version of functions, whereby pathological psychology may describe maxima an 
minima. Even if this fundamental hypothesis is denied, pathological psychology 
remains a field of phenomena, presenting laws of its own, important to physicians 
in the definition of disease and to patients in effecting social adjustments. Th, 
paper closes with definitions of disease in general and of morbid mental states 
and a statement of the contributions of pathological psychology to general psy. 
chology C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

416. Elwood, E. 8. The National Board of Medical Examiners in Medica) 
Education and the possible effect of the Board’s program on the spread of 
occupational therapy. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 341-347.—The author 
ealls attention to the danger of the charlatan in the field of occupational therap, 
even as it has been a danger in the field of general medicine. The importance 
setting up adequate professional standards is emphasized. In addition to keer 
ing out undesirables by legal enforcement of a license procedure, it seems als 
desirable to provide some distinction for successful work in this field. It 
suggested that a national examination in occupational therapy for the same pur 
pose as examinations for the practice of medicine would be desirable. Th: 
National Board of Medical Examiners would be glad to cooperate in the organiza 
tion and administration of such an examination.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State 

417. Farr, C. B. Bodily structure, personality and reaction types. Amer 
J. Psychiat., 1927, 7, 231-244.—Analysis of anthropometric data derived from 25 
adult males, 15 with schizoid and 10 with affective reactions, and from 45 adult 
females, of whom 11 were schizoid, 16 cycloid. 13 had miscellaneous psy- 
choses, and 5 were without psychosis. The most valuable measurements for 
determining habitus were height, weight, girths of chest and hips, height 
pubis, breadths of chest and iliae crests, and distance between the anterior and 
superior spines. The epigastric angle, though measurable only with approximat: 
accuracy, also seemed useful. The Pignet ‘‘Constitutional Index’’ gave the best 
correlation with habitus, as determined by measurement and general impressions 
derived from special, x-ray, and ordinary clinical examinations. As it was possi- 
ble to emphasize only a single personality trait, the cases were divided int 
introverts, or seclusive types, and extraverts, or social, expansive types. Th 
results of the study suggest a rather definite association of seclusive and schizoid 
personalities with the slender, relatively elongated types, often with dysplasti 
features, and the affective personalities with intermediate or definitely thick-set 
physiques. Outstanding exceptions and questionable correlations are so DU 
merous that anthropometry myst be looked upon rather as interesting and sug 
gestive than as diagnostic. Description of the charts presented and a bibliogr: 
phy follow.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

418. Ganter, R. Uther Erblichkeit bei der Epilepsie und dem Schwachsinn 
(On heredity in epilepsy and feeble-mindedness.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Ner 
enkr., 1927, 81, 395-429.—In the 503 epilepties studied aleoholism was found iD 
the ancestry in 13.1% (as against 18.9% by Snell), lues in only three cases '0 
all, mental disease in 2.7%. Among 853 children coming from hereditar?! 
tainted families 19.3% are epileptic or mentally abnormal, among 769 children 
from untainted families 12.3%. In regard to feeble-mindedness the statemen!s 
of different authors vary over a particularly wide range, 10% according to Dol- 
linger, 70% according to Weygandt, which points to the great heterogeneousnes 
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material. Among 342 feeble-minded studied the author found 17.8% 
it hereditary taint, 24.5% showing hereditary taint, 18.7% illegitimate, 
32% organically conditioned.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
119. Gerstmann, J. Fingeragnosie und isolierte Agraphie—ein neues Syn- 
drom. (Finger-agnosia and isolated agraphia—a new syndrome.) Zsch. f. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 108, 152-177.—( From the psychiatrie and neuro- 
eal elinie of the University of Vienna.) Four cases showed —— 
pairment of the recognition, naming, exhibition, and selection of individual 
vers) as a cardinal element in the objective clinical findings with demlioga ous 
ated or pure agraphia which was always accompanied by Henschen’s acaleulia 
ss of the ability to calculate). These cases are similar to a case of Potzl and 
Hermann, as well as a new case of Hermann-Kerschner. It has never been as- 
| that these symptoms constitute a general syndrome. Where such a syn- 
irome occurs it points to a general injury of a common mechanism in the 
rieto-oecipital region —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
420. Gordon, H., Ostrander, J. M., & Counsell, 8. The adrenalin glycemic 
curve as a diagnostic aid in psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 7, 183-207. 
In an investigation of the use of the adrenalin glycemic curve as a diagnostic 
1id in psychiatry, the writers find definite ‘‘group curves’’ in manic-depressive 
nd dementia praecox eases free of somatic disease. In the manic-depressive 
psychoses, the curves show a relatively well-defined peak and delayed return of 
he blood sugar to the primary level. In dementia praecox cases the curves show 
more or less of a plateau, a less sharply defined peak and a less marked delay in 
‘eturning to the fasting level. In a small series of cases with hepatic disease a 
listinetive blood sugar curve is found which tends to become flat and show a 
terminal rise. Similarly, in the endocrinopathies flat, rising curves are obtained. 
[his test shows promise both as a means of confirming psychiatric diagnosis as 
tween manic-depressive and schizophrenic cases, and as a method of determin- 
ng the glyeogenie function of the liver—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 
Griesbach, H. Medizinisches Worterbuch und Nachschlagebuch, 
Medical dictionary and reference book.) Giessen: Tépelmann, 1927. Rmk. 
20.—This work consists of two parts. The first part (816 pages) contains 15,000 
terms, the second (311 pages), biographical notes for 2230 investigators of dif- 
ferent nations whose names are mentioned in the articles of the first part. The 
pages are two-column. The introduction to the first part is concerned with lan- 
guage. The individual articles, varying in length, cover the entire field of 
medical seience with the consideration of numerous methods of investigation and 
the instruments, apparatus and reactions used for them. Of psychological 
nterest are, among others, the articles relating to nervous and muscular systems, 
sense organs, blood pressure, pulse, breathing, voice, language, and heredity. 
he references to the literature are designed to give an insight into original 
works in order to deepen the study of the material “presented in the book. It is 
likely that through the knowledge of the literature, the progress of investige 
mn , the professional ‘location and field of work of the investigators whose work i is 
ai ad in the second part, the participation in historical and literary work 
| be furthered on the part of those interested.—H. Griesbach (Giessen). 
“422, House, 8. D. A mental hygiene inventory. Arch. Psychol., 1927, 14, 
No. 88. Pp. 112.—The method of the investigation was to apply clerical, experi- 
mental, and statistical techniques to various so-called unselected normal and to 
various selected abnormal populations, with a view to devising a test that will, 
hen applied to a group of students of collegiate status, discriminate crucially 
etween the normals and the psychoneuroties. Eighty-seven of the 116 questions 
ted in Woodworth’s Personal Data Sheet were retained and others added so 
revised questionnaire contained 223. <A special group of 80 questions 
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was used for those under 14, the childhood period. These were given to eo] 
students and to declared psychoneuroties in a Veterans’ Hospital. By emp] 
the statistical technique of discriminatory ratios the questions for childhood y 
reduced to 30 and those for maturity to 70. Later these were reduced to 25 a) 
50 so that the final form contains 75 questions. As a result of the investiga‘ 
there is available a scientifically reliable test that can be used in men’s colleg 
to find out those whose maladjustments are sufficiently severe to require 


tion. Inthe period of childhood the frequencies for the normals are high: r tl 


for the psychoneurotics; the point of differentiation les in the moderate p 
sponses. In the period of maturity, while the frequencies for the psychon 


slightly higher than those for the normals in moderate responses 


1 


roties are 
average frequencies representing extreme symptom-responses are from 
almost 7 times as great among the psychoneuroties as among the normals. 
proposition that organic adequacy may coexist with functional inadequa 
reaffirmed. No sharp lines of demarcation exist between unselected norn 
and the declared psychoneuroties. The normal curve of distribution is app 
ble to the abnormals. ‘‘The interpenetration of psychology and psychiatr 
the outstanding fact in contemporary social science. The scientific methodolog 
of psychology, coupled with the humanistic subject-matter of eee h - ! 
ises to make dynamic psychology the most significant, humanly, of the se 

E. M. Achilles (Columbia 

23. Kankeleit, —. Bericht iiber den II. allgemeinen arztlichen Kongres; 
fiir Psychotherapie in Bad Nauheim vom 27. bis 30. April 1927. (Report 
the second general medical congress for psychothe ~ 9d in Bad Nauheim, Apri 
27-30, 1927 Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1927, 81, 431-497.—W. Wirt 
(Leipzig). 

424. Kant, O. Beitrage zur Paranoiaforschung. I. Die objektive Reali 
tatsbedeutung des Wahnes. (Contributions to the study of paranoia. I. 1! 
objective reality of the delusion.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 108, 
625-644.— (From the University of Tiibingen clinie for emotional and nervous 
affections.) The theory of Jasper that the delusion of the paranoic is to | 
understood psychologically, while that of the schizophrenic cannot be thu 
understood, is related to the theory of Adler that the tendency of the idea 
the same as the tendency of the total personality, in so far as this idea is ‘ 
necessity of life for the structure of the personality at the time.’’ Where, h 
ever, primitive impulses, as, e. g., hatred, are not added as supporting factors 
the significance of reality, i. e., the practical working out of the delusion 
contrast with the real environment, always remains a step behind the pure!) 
subjective experience of reality —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

425. La Rue, D. W. Mental hygiene. New York: Macmillan, 1927. |’ 
x + 443. $2.20.—In this book the author presents his views on mental heal! 
based on ‘‘several years’ study and teaching of mental hygiene.’’ Mental hy 
giene is defined as the science of happiness, since happiness is in general the sig 
of mental health. The author says: ‘‘It would hardly be sentimental to sa} 
that mental hygiene is the science and art that teaches us to take life wit! 
smile ;’’ and ‘‘ Happy living requires that one shall (1) adjust himself well wi! 
the environment of things and people about him and (2) manage well the miné 
inside of him.’’ The four chief problems of mental hygiene are dealt with 
the four parts of the book. They are as follows: (1) general, the conditions 
underlying mental health and the chief causes of cone illness; (2) genet 
positive and negative eugenies; (3) personal, the satisfaction of desires, and th 
adjustment to life’s difficulties; and (4) juvenile, the development of good trai! 
of children and the elimination of bad ones. The author adopts the doub! 
aspect theory of the relation of consciousness and brain process; and makes fre 
quent use of the terms phrenomental trait and phrenomental energy. Persone! 


’ 
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lescribed as an ensemble of phrenomental traits. He also suggests the 
intelligects’’ to inelude all phrenomental traits that are not ‘‘affects.’’ 
ylaees special emphasis upon education and re-education for mental health, 
1 upon the laws of readiness, exercise and effect in learning. He adopts Me- 
l’s elassifieation of the instinets. He gives fifteen concisely formulated 
r maintaining mental health, and also rules for dealing with various 

of problem children. The book is written in simple language and a knowl- 
psychology is not necessary for its understanding. It contains 29 chap 

and each chapter is preceded by an exercise, and followed by other exercises, 

ns for further study, topies for special investigation, and a bibliography 

yw Bridge s (MeGill). 

126. Lennox, W. G. Studies of metabolism in epilepsy. II. The sugar 
content of the blood. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 383-394.—A study of 
267 epileptic patients fails to show abnormality in the concentration of sugar 

the blood or any direct relation between the blood sugar level and seizures. 

ase of blood sugar during convulsions would seem to depend on the presence 
f available glucose in the body.—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 


S { 


oa 


127. Lennox, W. G. Studies of metabolism in epilepsy. III. The blood 
sugar curve. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 395-413.—(1) Study of the 
rbohydrate metabolism in 140 epileptic patients has been made by means of 
100 blood sugar eurves. (2) Of the 140 initial curves 24% were abnormally 
6% abnormally low, and 70% within the normal range. About 10% of 
patients had high sugar curves which could not be accounted for by coinci 
disease conditions and which remained high on repeated examination. 
[hese patients probably represent potential diabetics. (3) A larger percentage 
wed marked variation in the form and level of successive sugar curves or 
rmal fluctuations in the renal threshold for sugar. Possible causes of this 
nstability of the sugar regulating mechanism are discussed. (4) The data ecol- 
ed gave no evidence of abnormality of carbohydrate metabolism that might 
tself induce seizures.—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

128. Luxenburger, H. Tuberkulose als Todesursache in den Geschwister- 
schaften Schizophrener, Manisch-Depressiver und der Durchschnittsbevoélker- 
ung Tubereulosis as a cause of death in the brothers and sisters of sehizo 
phrenies, of manic-depressives and in the average population.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Veur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 109, No. 1, 2. Pp. 313.—The investigation included 
‘15 families. By means of several statistical and mathematical methods it was 

termined that the mentally normal brothers and sisters of schizophrenies died 
much more frequently of tuberevlosis than either the children of the same 
parents in the general population or the brothers and sisters of manic-depressives. 
The figures for the manie-depressives are the same as those for the population 
sa whole. The lowered power of resistance in the brothers and sisters of the 
schizophrenies is certainly an inherited constitutional factor. There is probably 
a close genetic correlation between the disposition toward a disease in the cells 

the ganglia and the sluggishness of reaction in the ectodermal supporting 
structures on the one hand, and the hereditary weakness of the mesodermal sup- 
porting structures on the other. The phenotypical result of this correlation is 
exhibited in the increased number of fatal eases of tuberculosis in those persons 
who are tainted with the schizophrenic hereditary disposition either as recessive 
homozygote or as heterozygote. A corresponding negative correlation between 
the lack of resistance against tuberculosis and the disposition toward manie- 
depressive insanity cannot be established.—H. Luxenburger. 

129. Melrose, A. H., & Thomson, A. G. W. Occupational therapy at the 
Glasgow Royal Hospital, Gartnavel. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 375 


344 yj 


lhe oceupational pavilion at the hossital was completed in 1923 in a very 
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fortunate location which gives little suggestion of hospital life. The tuition 
individual, with no hard or fast curriculum. It is often a big effort for + 
patient to change from the ward to the new surroundings, so that the begin, 
must be cautious and involve very simple types of occupation. Later on 4 
patient will develop interest in some specialty and perhaps even play the pa 
of instructor to other patients, with resulting restoration of self-confidence. T 
finished work is displayed and this gratifies the maker and arouses some competi. 
tion. Various case studies are cited. For instance, a farmer troubled by de 
sions found little improvement in doing gardening work because it reminded 
him of his former worries, but made rapid progress mentally when engaged jy 
rug making. Some crafts prove too easy for a patient and fail to arouse interes: 
for that reason. Interests are often conditioned by former associations and ver 
frequently an occupation markedly at variance with the previous one will } 
most suitable. Music seems to help out unexpectedly with some of the most 
difficult cases. The socializing influence of the pavilion is very helpful to others 
The effort is made to provide not a mere occupation, but some craft work that 
will stimulate and hold the patient’s interest. In the last analysis, it is not s 
much what is being done as how it is being done.—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State 

430. Orlov, N. F. [Observations upon nervous diseases and upon conditions 
of work.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorsko 
deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 639 
648.—-Diseases of the nervous system are twice as frequent in a certain group of 
workers as in the members of their families. While the latter have, for the most 
part, only functional nervous disorders, the workers themselves are affected wit 
organic nervous diseases. Among iron workers, e.g., we find a great number of 
disorders of the peripheral nervous system, such as are produced by noxious 
heat and traumatic injuries. The large number of spasmophilies among workers 
must be explained as the result of hard conditions of labor, and Basedow’s dis 
ease among women as a result of gonococcal infection of the ovaries and th 
consequent disharmony of hormones. Among the etiological factors of th 
nervous diseases found in workers by the author there should be mentioned aly 
chronic hunger, epidemics, disturbances of war and revolution, syphilis and 
unfavorable climatic conditions —A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

431. Pastori, G. Contributo all’ anatomia patologica dell’ epiphysis cerebri 
(corpo pineale). (Contributions to the pathological anatomy of the epiphysis 
eerebri (pineal body).) Pubbl. Univ. Cattol. Sacro Cuore, Milano, (Serie II), 
1926, 11, 7-57.—The author proved that the anatomical constitution of the pineal 
body resembles that of the nervous centers rather than that of the glands. An 
enlarged epiphysis may be due to the amount of epiphysial tissue or to the pres- 
ence of degenerative elements. In the former case microscopic examination re- 
veals hyper-epiphysia. When, on the contrary, the organ is small, we haw 
hypo-epiphysia. The endo-nuclear spherules have nothing to do with degeners- 
tion or with hypertrophy of the epiphysis, nor have they any secretory function 
They have a characteristic and constant structure of their own. They ar 
present in all subjects of the most varied ages and do not vary with the various 
morbid forms. The authoress found perfectly analogous spherules in the epl- 
physial cells of some mammals, including a chimpanzee.—R. Schwarz (George 
Washington University). 

432. Pearson, G. H. J. Spasmodic associated movements of the eyes 
Can they be produced by syphilis? Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 41+ 
426.—A considerable number of cases are cited from the literature, and the re- 
port of one case is given in detail. The following conclusions are drawn: 
Spasmodie associated movements of the eyes are a frequent symptom in tt 
eases of postencephalitic parkinsonism seen at present. (2) This symptom § 
probably a release phenomenon due to degeneration of the controlling centers 12 
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neostriatum 3) The same symptom perhaps may be due to other etiologie 
rs, but the reported cases are not conclusive. (4) The parkinsonian syn- 
may occur in later life on a syphilitie basis and is distinguishable by the 
it there are signs denoting the involvement of other parts of the central 
1s system which are not involved in idiopathic paralysis agitans. (5) It 
be differentiated clinically from Lhermitte and MeAlpine’s pyramidopal- 
syndrome 6) No proved case has been reported of syphilitic parkin 
occurring in the early half of life, all such cases really being caused by 
tis, though the patient may have a concomitant syphilis. (7) There 
liagnostie sign whereby such eases, if they do occur, ean be differentiated 

m those due to encephalitis—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

133. Peter, K., & Schliiter, K. Wher Megalencephalie als Grundlage der 
Idiotie On megalocephaly as a basis for idiocy.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
Peychiat., 1927, 108, 21-40.—(From the anatomical section of the psychiatric 
University clinie of Hamburg-Friedrichsberg. Histopathologieal study in the 

‘a child 314 years old, dying after 2 years of clinical treatment, shows an 
ernal lack of harmony in the brain construction. From this it is concluded 

brains which enlarge in an harmonious manner can belong to persons of 
erior mental ability, and only the lack of harmony in the internal structure 
is to idioey —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

34. Pfahl, T. Unwillkiirliche Bewegungen, unwillkiirliche Beschleuni- 
cungen und Hemmungen, ihr Nachweis durch das Experiment, ihre graphische 
Aufzeichnung, ihre Bedeutung fiir die Diagnose, die Begutachtung, die Be- 
handlung usw. (Involuntary movements, involuntary accelerations and inhibi- 

ns, their proof by means of experiment, their graphic records, their significance 
diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, ete.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
109, 242.—The author considers as involuntary movements not convulsive 
ements due to irritation, but coordinated, purposive movements performed 
rtly through emotion, partly through association, ete., and in addition the so- 
illed relief or assistance movements arising through inheritance (phylogenetic) 
r developed in the individual (ontogenetic), which are for that reason difficult 
inhibit. The author communicates 26 curves of movements of the hand in 
in good health and in patients. These were secured experimentally with 

form methods and the same apparatus (four-fold magnification of the move- 

t, written in ink and tested for many years). He shows that the curves, 

origins the observer has experienced and sees, can for that reason be easily 
stood and estimated by him, and are very individualistic. Thus they 

to moderate the restless, the over-mature and the spendthrift, to incite the 
timid, to conviet opportunely the liar and criminal. Thus they give to the edu- 
tor, the nerve specialist, physician and criminologist a valuable aid. The au- 

r also points out that in America similar but more complicated methods are 

1 for the same purpose.—T7’. Pfahl (Bonn). 

135, Revész, B. Zur Psychologie der Moral Insanity. (On the psychology 

insanity.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 108, 178-217. 
| of the author is to follow the psychological roots of the symptoms of this 
nown disease defined by Pritchard in 1835, thus ‘‘connecting the symptoms 
a system, differentiating this from the normal, and showing the value of this 
tudy for normal psychology.’’ Although the ideas in mental life do not en- 
picture the means, yet the weak judgment, the losing of experience, and 
e of uninhibited impulses point to the central significance of a defective 
ial life for the entire disease picture, on which account one can speak 
y of a ‘‘moral imbecility.’’ Conceit and cowardice surely play a part in 
ss of the sense of social danger—W. Wirth (Leipziy). 
+36. Roffenstein, G. Einige grundsitzliche Bemerkungen zum Problem 
Psychopathologie und.Gesellschaft. (Some fundamental observations on the 
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problem of psychopathology and society.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. w. Psychiai 
1927, 109, 228.—Every attempt to formulate some relation between patholog 
and society has first of all two questions to answer: (1) To what does the concep; 
ibnormal refer? (2) What is to be characterized as normal and as abnormal 
In answer to the first question, abnormal may refer either to society as a wh 
or to individual persons as a whole or to specifie psychie functions in particyla, 
individuals. The psychopathology of ‘‘society’’ as an entity is not accepted 
The right to consider society from the pathological point of view exists on 
when one limits oneself to the consideration of some phenomena which in t! 
internal consequences lead to that type of personality which is called patholog 
Such a consideration would include affectability, loss of inhibitions, weakness 
judgment, loss of reality in thought, ete. The statistical criterion is rejected for 
the eoneept of normality, and only functional proficiency is recognized. 1 
thought processes are applied particularly to pathology from the political point 
of view.—G. Roffenstein (Vienna). 

437. Rosanoff, A. J. [Ed.] Manual of psychiatry. (6th ed. revised 
New York: Wiley, 1927. Pp. xvi + 697. $6.00.—When compared with the fifth 
edition it is found that the present edition has been liberally rewritten, the eo 
tents rearranged, and several chapters added. It is much enlarged. J. Harold 
Williams has been added to the list of contributors. The keynote of much of th 
change is given in a comparison of the introduction of the present edition 
that of its predecessor. In the fifth edition the editor says that psychiatry deals 
with ‘‘insufficiency and perversion of the psychic faculties;’’ in the present ed 
tion he describes the field of psychiatry as that which ‘‘concerns itself with dys 
function of the patient as an integrated personality.’’ The new chapters 
interest deal with personality, mental disorders of children, and education 
achievement tests. There are many other sections added to chapters. Muel 
new material is incorporated in the discussions, mainly of psychiatric diagnosti 
interest. The plan of the present edition is as follows: Part 1, General psych 
atry, dealing with etiology and symptomatology; Part 2, Special psychiatry 
dealing with the forms of psychoses ; Part 3, Practice of psychiatry, dealing wit! 
methods of examination, diagnostic procedures, and therapeutic measures; Part 
1, Special diagnostic procedures, dealing with methods of mental tests, and exar 
inations of aphasics; and appendices, in which are found useful tables, and 
classification of mental diseases. The book as a whole is a conservative, up-t 
date statement of psychiatric standpoints and procedures.—S. I. Franz (Califor 
nia at Los Angeles). 

438. Shargorodski, L. I. [On the symptomatology of multiple sclerosis.) 
Obozprenie psikhiatrii, nevrologi i refleksologit (Review of psychiatry, neurolog) 
and reflexology ), 1926, No. 3, 192-202.—This describes a case of multiple seler 
sis with a distinct and lasting astereognosis, a peculiar synkinesis and a rare con 
bination of defensive reflexes.—L. I. Shargorodski (Leningrad). 

139. Syz, H. C. Observations on experimental convulsions with special 
reference to permeability changes. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 7, 209-219.—In- 
jury to the central nervous system of frogs performed within 10 to 40 minutes 
after—in a few cases several hours before—the injection of acid fuchsin into th 
dorsal lymph sae resulted in increasing the passage of the dye from the cerebral 
blood vessels into the nervous substance. The physiological results were marke 
tonic and clonic convulsions, and finally the death of the animal. In later series 
of experiments asphyxiation was produced by submerging the frogs in water, 0r 2 
white oil, or by placing them in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The frogs reacted 
with convulsions within from 15 to 35 minutes after the supply of oxygen had beet 
terminated. The findings in the central nervous system were practically ident! 
eal with those observed after brain injury. The increase in permeability of the 
nervous structures seemed to result in (1) an increase of the effectiveness of the 
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nt agent and (2) a generally increased activity of the nervous elements 
Neither brain injury nor asphyxia, without the administration of 
substance, leads in frogs to convrlsive manifestations. It is the 
mbination of factors acting upon specific and different physiological part-fune- 
ns which accelerates the same visible physiological end result. The effect of 
f the vascular phenomena which are associated with the convulsive attack 
based on concomitant alterations in pe rmeability. It may be that psy 
also are related to permeability changes.— B 


isa 
ves, 


I lisant 


i 


gical and behavior situations 
Boston Psychopathie Hospital) 
Taft, A. E. Interpretation in neuropathology. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis 
66, 217-226.—The general concept in neuropathology is a morphological 
limitations in the explanation of mental disease may be considered as 
in tion of the stage of development of the seience. Physico-chemistry, 
ich has become of great importance in other branches of medicine, has been 
lied to the study of brain pathology in the work of but a few investigators, 
ly that of Marineseo. Methods commended for study are the ultramicro- 
ind the chromatic reactions offered by living nerve cells treated with dif 
‘ent dyes. The results of studies on living cells point out the importance of a 
‘eful interpretation of morphological findings as seen in fixed and stained 
mens.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathie Hospital) 
141. Toporkov, N. N. [Enuresis nocturna; its etiology.] Sbornik, posvy- 
ennyit V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi deyatelnostt (Bekhterev 
{th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 393-406.—From studies of 321 
itients with enuresis, the author came to the following conclusions: Nocturnal 
d diurnal) enuresis is to be regarded as a manifestation of a neuropathic 
nstitution. Patients suffering from nocturnal enuresis always exhibit ‘‘or- 
symptoms (derangement of the pupillary reflex, of the tendon reflex, 
Very often dystrophies are found in these patients. The investigation 
enuretic commonly leads to the diseovery of less conspicuous symptoms of 
Investigation of the parents and the brothers and sisters often fur 
Some eases suggest the idea that 


hes proof of syphilis in the entire family. 
souree of the enuresis should be sought in lues of the third generation. Th: 

ases of the specific treatment of the enuretic give favorable results. The 
iresis appears not seldom as the earliest prognostic of more fundamental and 
permanent neuropathic and psychopathic states (hysteria, psychasthenia, 
ete.). The fact that enuresis nocturna belongs to the 


re 


epsy, schizophrenia, 
1] the neuropathies calls for a eareful search for lunes in every case of 
hysteria, psychasthenia, stuttering ete.) —A. L. Shnir 


pathie constitution ( 

» (Leningrad). 
142. Toporkov, N. N., & Shostakevich, V. V. [On the heritable psycho. 
pathic tendency of the mentally normal.] Obozprente psikhiatrii, nevrologu 
logu (Review of psychiatry, neurology and reflexology), 1926, No. 3, 
|-179.—The authors examine critically the results of other writers upon tlie 
iestion of heredity in the mentally diseased and the normal. They find the 
lts open to objection because the persons studied were not old enough to 
reached the age in which mental diseases may arise. For this reason, the 
\uthors investigated the direct psychopathic tendency in mentally normal per- 
‘ons at the age of 60 and above. The age of the parents of the subjects also was 
‘east 60 years. It was then found, in a study of 251 individuals, that the 
mal persons were hereditarily psychopathically tainted in only 0.39% of the 
Since Sholomovich showed that the direct heritable psychopathic tend- 
y of the mentally diseased is about 14.9%, this is 38.2 times as great as that 

‘mentally normal.—N. N. Toporkov (Irkutsk). 

143 Treves, M. La psychoanalyse dans l’epilepsie. (Psychoanalysis in 
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epilepsy Riv. sper. fren., 1927, No. 1.—Treves applied the psychoanaly: 
method to the study of those convulsive attacks which, while exhibiting the o) 
‘al characteristics of epilepsy, presented at the same time a certain vary; 
peculiarity in movement. By questioning the patient immediately following 
attack, and sometimes also during such an attack, 1. e., during the : 
‘erepuseular’’ consciousness, the patient gave indirectly the reasons for + 
movements, revealing also the remote cause to which they were attached—reagons 
which remained obseure to the patient in the sleeping state. In this manne 
with a group of 150 epilepties at the asylum at Collegno, observations of 
atypical convulsive movements and interrogation during post-paroxysmal 
fused states revealed the existence of an early psychic traumatism as the ecanse 
the abnormal behavior.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

144. von Domarus, E. Zur Theorie des schizophrenen Denkens. ((y ¢h, 
theory of schizophrenic thought Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 108. 
703-714 (From the psychiatric and neurological clinic of the University 
Bonn The author admits that the material and formal disturbances in 
thought of the schizophrenic are specific, but maintains that they do not « 
account necessarily lie outside the field of psychological ‘‘understanding,’’ | 
that they show a close relationship to primitive phylogenetic and ontoge1 
errors in thought, with the eustomary logical classification of which the a 
attempts to show many parallels—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

145. Walter, G. Zur innerpsychischen Struktur der Schizophrenie. 
the internal psychie structure of schizophrenia.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. P 
chiat., 1927, 108, 56-85.—The author, who is not a physician, seeks to reduce the 
nature of schizophrenia to the psychological scheme of structure of Alexande: 
Pfinder (Zur Psychologie der Gesinnung and Grundprobleme der Character 
ologie). Of the three strata ‘‘ego center,’’ ‘‘self,’’ and ‘‘basic being,’’ it a; 
pears that in this disease the first has lost its predominant function as ruler of 
the total psychie personality. It is upon this loss that the impression of menta 
deeay rests, and also from this loss the author attempts to derive at least a part 
of the symptoms.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

446. White, W. A. The narrowing of the gap between the functional and 
the organic. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 7, 221-229.—In the realm of the neur: 
ses and psychoses many elaborate studies of function or behavior have been mad 
which say not a word about structure, real or hypothetical; but it is obvious 
that, whatever the function may be, it can manifest itself only by means « 
existing structures. Wernicke at the close of the last century suggested that the 
psychoses might one day be understood from the standpoint of their organic 
background by starting with the study of aphasia. Head in his work upon this 
subject recognized the desirability of narrowing the gap between the functional 
and organic, and his method is one of parallel advancement in knowledge of 
both. Notable advances have been made in the knowledge of the phylogenetic 
development of the nervous system and in the interpretation of its structure in 
terms of the history of past strivings that have left their traces in organi 
make-up. Correlations noted by Kretschmer between body type and mind type 
and by Crookshank between bodily postures of the anthropoid apes and those 
of the Mongolian idiot and of the dementia praecox patient make for a furthe 
narrowing of the gap. The anxiety and irritability of the hyperthyroid or the 
placidity of the cretin are interpreted in terms of thyroid incretion, and nomad 
ism is believed to be determined by germ plasm. While analytically mind and 
body are more clearly differentiated than ever before, still synthetically they are 
seen to be but different aspects of the same integrated whole-—B. Kendal! (Bos 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 

147. Winkelman, N. W. Metastatic carcinoma of the central nervous sys- 
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Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 66, 133-148.—From an analysis of twenty- 
ises of cancer metastasizing to the central nervous system the following 
ions are drawn 1) Certain organs have a predilection for sending their 

) the nervous system. The breast and prostate are notorious offenders. 

metastasis may occur at any time, even years after the appearance or 
non the primary tumor. (3) There is no characteristic group of symp 

which metastatic tumor to the central nervous system is to be diagnosed 
history of a primary tumor, particularly in the breast or prostate, is of great 
rtance.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psye shopathie Hospital ) 


[See also abstracts 327, 331, 353, 356, 380, 387, 391, 395, 448, 451, 459.] 
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i48. Anuchin, V. I. [The causes of the dying out of the population of 

northern Siberia. ] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu pro- 

oi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 

1296, 649-662.—The specifie physical-geographical conditions in northern 8i- 

nelude a constantly active factor which exerts a destructive influence upon 

man nervous system. Asa result of this action there arise massive nervous 

-hanees which derange the organism and thereby lead to degeneration and 

to extinction. The many other socially injurious factors play only a 

‘dinate réle, developing upon the ground already prepared by the nervous 

sturbanees. Neither favorable cultural or material conditions nor social ar- 

nts, be they ever so ideal, can prevent the gradual dying out of the 

lation of northern Siberia. The fundamental cause of the extinction lies in 
nervous derangement (hysteria).—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

149. Bodkin, M. Literary criticism and the study of the unconscious. 

1927, 37, 445-469.—-In this paper the author attempts to show the rela- 

ween forms of art and the dream. The character common to the dream 

poem is the appearance of figures acting spontaneously. The close rela 

p between the experiences of the artist, poet, and dramatist, and their 

s shown by examples from Goethe and Ibsen. It is only through an under- 

of the minds of artists, and the interpretation of their symbolic fig 

we are enabled to enjoy the finished product.—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 


150. Bowen, W. P., & Mitchell, E. D. The practice of organized play. 
and enlarged.) New York: Barnes, 1927. Pp. 238. $2.00.—This is a 
‘ designed to acquaint students with the play system as a whole rather 
particular scheme. The first five chapters are devoted to simple imitation, 
ind rhythmic plays and contests between individuals, e.g., track events, 
veen groups, e.g., tug-of-war. The next five chapters are devoted to 
tests, contests resembling games, e.g., quoits, goal games, tag games and 
of personal combat, e.g., boxing. The next five chapters are given to 
imes of the baseball, tennis, football, hockey and basket ball types. The 
hapter is concerned with plays for special occasions, e.g., charades, handi- 
story telling ete. A complete play bibliography is given at the end. An 
pendix is added giving the administrative rules and regulations of the depart- 
nt of recreation for Detroit, group dances for social recreation and suggestions 
r social gatherings for old and young.—R. Stone (Clark). 
1. Bugaiski, I. [The clinic and the psychopathology of hooliganism in 
! relation to the determinism of the behavior of the mentally diseased.] Oboz- 
reme psikhiatru, nevrologii i refleksologu (Review of psychiatry, neurology and 


] 
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reflexology ), 1927, No. 1-2, 57-68.—F rom a study of 117 cases of hooliganism jp 


mentally abnormal persons examined at the Institute of Legal Psychiatry 
author comes to the conelusion that hooliganism should be regarded as an in 
fantile reaction. The play elements which are manifest in the hooligans ar 


to be due to hysterical mechanisms. Vesania with aggressiveness occurs often 
ersons with epileptoid tendencies.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad 

152. Carter, H. The social theories of > - Hobhouse. Chape! Hill: Uni 
North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 137. $1.5 An endeavor is made to dig 


the many writings of Hobhouse (of which a compre ‘hensive bibliography is giv, 
th special reference to the elucidation of his soe iological concepts Hobho si 
tarting point is philosophical, but he employs whatever methods are at h; 
such, for instance, as experimentation on the animal mind) to aa he light 
the problem of the place of mind in the evolution of species, which is for hin 
central one. In psychology he is ‘‘a cautious introspectionist,’’ and follows Mi 
Dougall’s instinct theories; his approach is rather intellectualistic than otherw 


though he admits emotion to the place of an integral part of reason, and in places 


seems to admit some validity in the psychoanalytie findings.—R. R. Willough) 
Clark ) 
153. Densmore, F. The study of Indian music in the nineteenth — 
imer. Anthrop., 1927, 29, 77-86 Miss Densmore offers a history of the 
of American Indian music. The achievement and conflicting vineviliets. 
pioneer students such as Fillmore and Gilman, as well as improvements in met} 
of record transcription and analysis of Indian musie, are noted.—C. M. Diser 
(ineinnat! 

154. Freeman, A. E. The nature of coherence in aesthetics. Monist, 1927 
37, 256-268.— Art is a means of quickly and easily introducing coherence 
order into the natural chaos of human experience. It is not a substitute f 
philosophy and science, but an addition necessitated by the limitations of know! 
edge, power, and time. Coherence is that which gives to the artist an immediat 
perception of the mutual interdependence of the parts of his composition, without 
reference to the past or future, or to causal connections and scientific laws. It 
involves immediacy of experience, completeness due to the felt interdependen 
of elements, and imagination, based on adequate use of accumulated sensory dat 
of the subject of aesthetic experience.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati) 

155. Garth, T. A. A comparison of mental abilities of nomadic and seden 
tary Indians on a basis of education. Amer. Anthrop., 1927, 29, 206-213. 
nomadic group of 215 plains Indians and a sedentary group of 238 plateau In 
dians, all full-bloods, and of varying educational attainment, were compared } 
means of group tests from Pyle and Pintner. The opposites, part-whole, genus 
species, free association, logical and rote memory, concrete and abstract, an 
word building tests were used. In tests of higher mental processes, the nomad 


group excelled by 35%. The groups are more alike in memory tests and les 


alike in performance and ingenuity tests, the differences decreasing with degre: 
of education. Great variability occurs. 67.3% of the sedentary group fell b 
low the nomadic median performance.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati 

456. Gifford, E. W. Southern Maidu religious ceremonies. Amer. 4’ 
throp., 1927, 29, 214-257.—This is a study of the god-impersonating cult 0 
southern California. The origin, diffusion, stratification, motives, and climat 
determinants of ceremonial dances, as well as associated taboos, paraphernalia 
relation to dreams, ete., are given in detail. Three strata of dances, one indige- 
nous and two imported, are indicated. The latest aserjbed to a definite historica 
personage are traceable to the ghost dance religion. Associated shamanistie ac 
tivities include initiation of youths as shamans, shamans’ contests and spiri! 
séaneces. The cult seems to be an outgrowth of shamanism. Spirits of severa! 
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impersonated and ceremonial suggestions often come from dreams 
ret society exists in connection with the cult.—C. M. Diserens (Cin 


ire 


-> Goddard, P. E. Facts and theories concerning Pleistocene man in 
America. imer Anthrop., 1927. 29, PDD 261 The existence of Pleistocene 
on iq North America is no longer open to doubt, since recent archaeological 


s combine with linguistic and other cultural evidence #lready sufficient 
rove the point. The degree of linguistic differentiation would alone require 
t antiquity to explain it. Objections to the antiquity of man in America are 
n the false assumptions that skeletal remains found are not of a low type 
+ man in America must have a Neolithic horizon, which in France was 

al but was not necessarily so in other centers of cultural development 


erens (Cineinnati). 
Howerth, I. W. The first principle of social evolution. Monis?, 1927, 
198.—In order to understand the social changes that are unwilled by 
| knowledge of the natural social principles involved is necessary as the 
yproach to the eonscious control of social destiny. Howerth then traces 
of the inorganic elements through the origin of life and the origin 
After mind has developed, social evolution progresses through the 
ngs of social groups. As in chemistry, groups are compounded from 
nts and form a chemical affinity, so social units ean be combined to produce 
affinity It is no longer necessary in order to have immediate contact to 
ocial combination and evolution, for it is the ideas embodied that affect a 
ition of gfroups to-day. Cc. M. Dise rens (( ‘ineinnati - 
159. Hrdlicka, A. Anthropology and medicine. Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., 
27, 10, 1-9.—In this article the author shows the intimate connections of physi- 
uthropology and medicine. Anthropology is essentially advanced, compara- 
human anatomy, physiology, and pathology, and through its researches is 
ble of throwing light upon many of the basie problems of medicine. This is 
ecognized in Europe, where in many places anthropology forms an inherent 
t the medical education. It is also coming to be recognized more and more 
this country, and anthropological instruction is already given to the medical 
tudent in a number of the more important medical colleges. The understanding 
man morbidity is helped much by a closer understanding of human evolu- 
and variation. The etiology of abnormalities and disease is, in fact, often 
| deep in the man’s past and connected with his evolution from lower forms. 
|. Hrdlicka (Smithsonian Institution). (Courtesy of the Wistar Biblio- 
phie Service. 
160. Jones, R. M. New studies in mystical religion. New York: Maecmil 
1927. Pp. 205. $1.75.—These studies comprise a sympathetic examination 
the mystical nature of religious experience. Lack of objectivity, in the opin- 
f the author, is not a characteristic peculiar to religion, for ‘‘there is no way 
proving that our unmediated sensations of color, of sound, of odor, of taste, 
iwhness or smoothness or hardness, stand for objective realities precisely 
ur subjective experience of them.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘the method of psycho- 
diagnosis, which is believed to destroy the objective validity of mystical 
‘perience, would also destroy all objective validity in every field of experience.’ 
In a chapter on mystical religion and the abnormal there is a lengthy refutation 
the claim that mysticism is a symptom of abnormality. Subsequent discus- 
ns are concerned with mysticism as related to asceticism, to religious education, 
the organization of thought and knowledge, and to religious experience. A 
neluding chapter deals with the testimony of the soul... L. Munn (Clark) 
161. Kainz, F. Gestaltgesetzlichkeit und Ornamententstehung. (The laws 
' Gestalt and the origin of ornamentation.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1927, 28, 
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267-327.—The author reviews the various theories concerning the origin of 
and shows the confusion which exists at present in the explanation of prehistoy 
art forms. On the one side there has been the view that primitive ornamey: 
developed from imitation of objects into geometrical forms, while on the 
there has been the view that the geometrical are the more primitive 
Neither view has been able to muster sound argument in its favor. Now 
ever, Gestalt psychology lends its support to the latter, and shows that primit 
ornamentation is the direct outcome of an elementary Gestalt disposition in the 
human soul, an original attraction toward simple and precise space arrange fre 
ments, a primary need for good forms. Illustrations are given to demonstra} 
how simple it is to interpret primitive art in these terms.—A. T. Poffenher 
(Columbia 

162. Kroeber, A. L. Disposal of the dead. Amer. Anthrop., 1927, 29, 308 
315.—-Variety and change in mortuary customs are common in many parts of t} 
world. Examples cited demonstrate this fluctuation instead of the relative st 
bility generally assumed and ascribed to the powerful affects released by a 
It follows that intensity of feeling regarding any institution is a poor criterior 
its permanence. Emotion attaches but secondarily to social behavior. Rat 
alization is no index to the reality of its supposed motivation. Emotion adheres 
to but does not cause practice. The actual motivation of mortuary practices 
unrelated to behavior connected with primary social necessities, but is allied t 
that involved in such secondary activities as fashion and etiquette—C. M. D 


ens (Cineinnati). 

163. Lalo, Ch. Etude critique: la ‘‘Psychologie de l’art’’ de H. Delacroix 
(Critical study: the ‘‘Psvchology of art’’ of H. Delacroix J. de Psychol. Te 
1927, 24, 169-183.—H. Delacroix’s psychology of art consists of two parts F 
general aesthetics, (2) aesthetics of specifie arts. In Part I, a distinction is m 
made between art and play, the former being defined as a more comprehensiv I 


activity. Art is an animation of the universe, but not in the sense of vitalism 
or the theories of empathy, romanticism, imitation, or the contemplation of ideas 
Art is liberation through constructiveness, and thus a kind of animation. Beanty ta 
is not reproduction of nature but excellence in artifice. Art is also an achi 
ment of harmony. There are four types of artistic contemplation, of whic! 
extremes are (1) affective and motor suggestion type, and (2) the sensorial, ra 
tional objective type. Art develops toward subjectivity. Art is a special form 
of reality, a world of values. In analysis the artist cannot be separated from |} 

work. Inspiration is a function of epoch, social environment, temperament, an 
vocabulary. All mental syntheses are creative and art evokes the subconscious 
The section on special aesthetics stresses the specificity of each art. Music and 
rhythm are treated in detail. The Gestalt psychology is recommended for thi 
analysis of musical forms, the comprehension of which constitutes musical 
thought. The chapter on varieties of musical experience offers a new analysis pe 
of amusia and notes the relationship of musical and religious eestasy. Poetry is a3 
a very complex art and evolves from a musical to an intellectual form. Dela pe 
eroix’s final summary is that ‘‘Art is construction and harmony.’’ Lalo notes > 
the erudition and synthetic power of the author, but adds that his work presup- 
poses an acceptable aesthetics or must rest upon a sociology of art which remains 
to be written.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

464. Landry, L. La psychologie du cinéma. (The psychology of the mo\ 
ing picture.) J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 134-145—The author describes the , 
essential psychological basis, historical origins, mechanical limitations, and unde- 
veloped possibilities of moving pictures. Artistic activities organized in time 7 
involve an emotive dynamism, the conditions of which may be studied in poetry, 
literature, drama, and music. A study of music is the best introduction to an 


th sa 
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cinema effects, since music, like the cinema, presents objectively four 

ns (velocity, continuity, simultaneity and intensity) which have their 
‘ues in the cinema. Progress in the cinematographic art depends on 
ation of these elements. The results of the cinema are a confusion of 
and act in the spectator tending to produce a kind of animism and return 
tive mentality. The development of genuine cinema art is retarded by 

: f traditions and commercialism.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati 

65, Leroux, E. The philosophy of religion in French speaking countries 
from 1914 to 1925. Monist, 1927, 37, 24-49.—Recent French studies which lead 
rpretation of religious phenomena as a whole or in part, include studies 

rding to the dialectical method (Lagneau and Chartier), (2) in religious 

Herz, Couchoud, Loisy, Oltramare), (3) in religious psychology 

roix, Montmorand), and (4) historical and biographical studies (Bre- 

ullage, Houtin). The most recent period has produced fewer original 

n the preceding quarter century, possibly due to the mass of materials 

lated, which makes synthetie uilization difficult. It is a period of prepa- 

for new syntheses, particularly from the sociological standpoint. Ir- 

ible differences still exist, and conditions point to the necessity for a 

d cooperation between empirical method and metaphysies.—C. M. Diser- 
neinnati 

6. Leuba, J. H. Die Psychologie der religidsen Mystik. (The psychol- 

f religious mysticism (Trans. by E. Pfohl-Hamburg.) Grenzfr. d 

i. Seelenlebens, 1927, Heft 128-130. Pp. 260.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

Luguet, G.H. La critique de la raison pratique chez les Yagans de la 

Terre de Feu. (The critique of practical reason in the Yagans of Tierra del 

J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 189-202.—A review of the didactic myths and 

precepts based on the recent work of W. Koppers reveals a theory of mor- 

similar to that of Kant. The foundation of ethics is a personal sense of 

ity, the concept that a particular type of conduct is that of a good man. It is 

luet based on the wisdom and practice of generations. Its prescriptions 

the form of a hypothetical imperative to act according to a universal rule. 

ethies of the Yagan also resemble Kant’s in respect to the nature of moral 

ion. The letter is personal and individual, never social, corresponding to 

» anarchic political regime of the tribe. The Yagans conceive of souls, but, 

iiming no knowledge of their ultimate fate, do not rely on posthumous moral 
ions. Terrestrial life, however, involves the interference of divine powers, 
hat individual conduct is necessarily conditioned by their attitudes, while 
ining a matter of purely personal duty. <A survey of Yagan moral concep- 
ns offers data for what may be called the psychology of philosophy, pointing 
primarily affective origin of advanced philosophical doetrines.—C. M. Dis- 
Cincinnati). 

168. Lutz, H. F. The Sumerian and anthropology. Amer. Anthrop., 1927, 
29, 202-209.—The Sumerians had a genuine cultural anthropology, and antici- 
pated the Dreistufen schema of modern economic historians. Excellently situ- 

| to observe primitive conditions, they supplemented observation with specula- 

Enkidu and Gilgamesh represent pre-Sumerian hunter types. The crea- 

n myths figure successive epochs of human culture. The parallelism of prog- 
ress and intensified economic struggle and the réle of woman in the genesis of 
criculture were recognized. Semitic influences abolished the original an- 
hropological standpoint and investigations ended by becoming theological.—C. 
M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

169. Macleod, W. C. Trade restrictions in early society. Amer. Anthrop., 
1927, 29, 271-278.—A number of facts cited from the early history of the Iro- 
juois, Hurons, and northwest coast Indians, indicate that the intergroup struggles 
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of Stone Age North America were, to some extent, more or less pacific strugg 
for markets. There was the consequent tendency toward war, resulting jn , 
mercial exploitation of the weak by the strong.—C. M. Diserens (Cinecinnat 
170. Massignon, L. Documents de psychologie différentielle musulman, 
Doeuments in Moslem differential psychology.) J. de Psychol., 1927, 24 1 
167.—-The writer analyzes a number of Moslem documents classified as (1 
lactic texts, (2) translations of foreign works on religious meditation, and 
oral eonfessions, the object being to discover the common cultural characteristics 
ot Islam The consistent use of technieal terms and the superiority of oral 
fessions for this type of study are noted—-C. M. Diserens (Cineinnati 
171. Masson-Oursel, P. Les techniques orientales de la concentration 
Oriental techniques of concentration. J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 87—92.—Ther 
is much confusion as to the nature of mystical experience, due to (1) syneretis) 
2) the intrinsic nature of the mystie effort, (3) our ignorance of mystie stat 
The present study attempts to establish distinetions and elassifications relatiy 
Asiatic mysticism. Several types and motives of concentration are described 
1) Merging in absolute being as realization of cosmic law or absorption in G 


as an attitude of devotion. (2) The effort to acquire mastery of vital fore 


imperialistic asceticism or pneumatic biology or psychology. (3) Effort at 

liverance from transmigration, through knowledge and meditation; this is meta 
pragmatism allied to Yogan efforts to extirpate egoism, ending in a metaphysics 
of vacuity +) Concentration as a metaphysical utilization of introspection 
the object is self-isolation. Oriental methods of concentration differ wide 
from occidental procedures, such as the neo-Platonie conversion and the attentior 
of modern psychology. Asiatie philosophy was never a ‘‘contemplation”’: 1 
Oriental ever taught that to know is to contemplate ideas. Asia is but mod 
erately interested in the science of phenomena.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati 

172. McDougall, W. Janus: the conquest of war. New York: Dutton 
1927. Pp. xui+ 159. $1.00.—The author recounts the major and minor 
causes of war. Among the former are listed armaments with the resultant 
fear of armed aggression, increase of population, the spirit of nationality, whil: 
the latter includes armament makers, certain financial and business groups, hold 
ers of official and semi-official positions, and the natural pugnacity of man. A 
critical appraisal is made of the more serious proposals and attempts to prevent 
war. The principle of placing an international police force back of the Inter 
national Court of Justice forms the main thesis of the book. It is pointed out 
that ‘‘the march of science has put into our hands just such an instrument as 
International Justice needs for its police work, for the prevention of aggression 
and the redress of international wrongs.’’ This is ‘‘a comparatively smal 
international air force, stationed at a few well chosen centers’’ to back up th 
decrees of a competent world court. ‘‘Such an international air force might 
then, well lead to general abandonment of national armaments and might initiate 
an era of universal peace.’’—L. W. Kline (Skidmore). 

173. Price, M. T. Christian missions and oriental civilizations; a study in 
culture contact. Privately printed in Shanghai; obtainable from Orientalia 
New York; Christian Century Press, Chicago; G. E. Stechert, New York, Lon- 
don, Paris and Leipzig; Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo; G. A. Natesan 
Madras; 1924. Pp. xxvi + 578.—The missionary enterprise is here discussed 
from the point of view of social psychology, as indicated by the sub-title of the 
book: ‘‘the reactions of non-Christian peoples to Protestant missions from the 
standpoint of individual and group behavior; outline, materials, problems, and 
tentative interpretations.’’ Diseussiens and illustrations are organized under 
the following chapter headings: I. How non-Christians react to missions. II 
The influence of the native group. III. First impulsive reactions. IV. Those 
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ne Christianity V-VI. Plausible reasons for rejection. VII-VIIIL. Ex- 
nation of actual causes. IX-—X. Analysis of favorable reactions in terms of 
tion. XI-XIII. Deciding for group candidacy. XIV. The propagandie 
a whole Extracts from accounts of missionaries and converts are 
‘ysely given. The book contains a ‘‘detailed syllabus of contents,’’ an ap 
on ‘‘psycho-sociological analysis,’’ one on ‘‘motivation and causal se 
‘a bibliography of 16 pages, and an index.—£. Shen (China Institute 
i174, Spier, L. The association test as a method of defining religious con- 
epts. Amer. Anthrop., 1927, 29, 267-270.—Religious concepts among primi- 
‘es are vague, and in some cases association tests may aid in their discovery, 
ligion of a people being assumed to be ‘‘the sum of all the beliefs held by 
one of them.’’ A list of 45 words ineluding seattered references to reli 
matters is here applied to a member of the Havasupai of Arizona. Most 
esponses are purely verbal, but the method might work if tried on a 
ile—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 
Sprowls, J. W. Social psychology interpreted. Baltimore: Williams 
ns, 1927. Pp. xii+ 268. $4.00.—Realizing that social psychology is 
d by an indefiniteness of both subject matter and method unknown 
ther branch of science, the author of this volume attempts to supply a 
the leading problems that have engaged the attention of students in 
|. It may be, the author thinks, that in time the present subject matter 
| be studied under two divisions of science: (1) group psychology, which stud 
lividuals and aggregates in reference to culture, and (2) social psychology, 
studies individuals and aggregates in reference to different periods during 
wial progress is going on. Beginning with Hegel and Comte with their 
n of a spiritual principle directing human destinies, the development of 
| psychology is traced to its present status with its basis in objective biology. 
nt interpretations of phenomena have led to the various schools of social 
hology. As the outstanding problems upon which these schools have differed 
uthor treats of instinct, social forces, group mind theories, social organiza- 
culture, the conflict of cultures, social movement and the psychology of 
tion. Throughout the discussion of these topics emphasis is placed upon 
modern conception of social psychology in dynamic rather than in static 
On the question of instinet, for instance, the author points out that the 
rn tendeney is to do away with the static concept of instinct and to treat 
more dynamie concepts of conditioned reflex, habit and stimulus and re- 
: Beeause of the indefiniteness of the subject matter of social psychology, 
methods of the science are also in a state of confusion. A brief discussion 
ws the values and the inadequacies of the natural history method and the 
storical method, while Znaniecki’s mediating position is viewed as perhaps more 
factory than either. The statistical method is very widely used; ‘‘the truth 
here could be no scientific method in the modern sense without statistics.’’ 
e purpose of a chapter on the laws of social psychology is ‘‘to survey historic 
ipts at law determination and from this survey to indicate so far as possible 
t future attempts having the same purpose may yield,’’ the conclusion being: 
The laws of the social psychology of the future will then be laws of human ac- 
n as directed by human thinking. Both the acting (behaving) and the think- 
ng may be studied as reaction patterns that originate in the course of adjustment 
‘0 Stimulus patterns, and which by virtue of the latters’ repeated presentation, 
tribute to the formation of habits.’’ A summary chapter on ‘‘ Conclusions 
and interpretations’’ and a bibliography of some 250 titles conclude the volume. 
L. M. Harden (Clark). 
476. Stok, W. Nahe und Ferne in den sozialen Beziehungen. (Approach 
ind withdrawal in social relations.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1927, 28, 235-266. 
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The author considers the elemental social relations to be the processes of ap. 
proach and withdrawal. As soon as two individuals have passed the mere contae:. 
stage of recognition, they assume a definite attitude toward each other. Analysix 
of acquaintances and intimates indicates that the intensity of connection rises wit} 
approach and falls with withdrawal. With increasing intensity of connec: 
the individual feels himself less as an isolated person and more as a part) 
Decreasing intensity results from: (1) convention, which automatizes soe 
intercourse; (2) impersonal transactions with officials and authorities in whiet 
the position obscures the man; (3) unfavorable milieu (contrast the differe) 
between persons meeting in a big city and in a mountain solitude) ; and (4) ; 
tual discovery of contradictory values. Intensity of connection is a graded 
cept which measures the extent to which the partners are activated and the degre 
in which they understand each other. Understanding involves both a cognition 
of a person’s characteristics and an accepting tolerance thereof. Two persons 
stand more closely together the better they can feel themselves into each otier 
the more thoroughly they know each other. A sympathetic attitude, therefoy 
acts as a catalyzer promoting the process of approach. In any phase of approae} 
and withdrawal the significant determinants of attitude are the intensity of em 
nection and the amount of reciprocal understanding.—A. T. Poffenberger (| 
lumbia ) 

477. Strong, W.D. An analysis of southwestern society. Amer. Anth 
1927, 29, 1-61.—-This is a study of the historical relationships and social orgar 
zation of the native peoples of the southwestern United States. The distributio 
of such social elements as tribe, phratry, clan, the concept of lineage, chieftai: 
ship and the religious complexes connected with the group, house, fetich, ; 
priest are examined and their probable sources in earlier Pueblo culture are ip- 
dicated. The religious complexes seem fundamental in shaping political 
ganization of these tribes.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

478. Suk, V. Anthropological and physiological observations on the ne. 
groes of Natal and Zululand. Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., 1927, 10, 31-64.—The 
paper presents the results of anthropological observations and certain physio- 
logical tests on a large number of children and adults of the negroes of Natal and 
Zululand. The observations cover all the features of the body and bring interest 
ing results on many of the parts. The physiological tests extend to pulse, res) 
ration, temperature, and muscular force. In general, all of these are fairly close 
to those of the European and follow the same laws; nevertheless, there are sig 
nificant differences. An evidence of a correlation of intelligence and muscular 
force is presented—V. Suk (Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia 
(Courtesy of the Wistar Bibliographic Service. ) 

479. van Gennep, A. La Saint Jean dans les croyances et coutumes popu- 
laires de la Savoie. (The festival of St. Jean in the popular beliefs and customs 
of Savoy.) J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 26-77.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati 

480. Waterman, T. T. The architecture of the American Indians. Amer 
Anthrop., 1927, 29, 210-230.—A study of the evolution of the aesthetic taste of 
the American Indians, based on a survey of building arts. The author presents 
a map of the hypothetical distribution of architectural types and finds the source 
of the Indian’s architectural ideas in an autonomous development free from (ld 
World influences.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

481. Whitmore, C. E. The autonomy of aesthetics. Monist, 1927, 37, 23> 
255.—The present status of aesthetics is unsatisfactory. It is too often sub- 
ordinated to some general system of philosophy. Aesthetics must prove that 1! 
possesses a range of facts peculiar to itself, and a definite way of dealing with 
them. The general acceptance that beauty exists meets the first requirement 
while recognition of the complexity of the field, and a judicious combination « 
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logieal and historical methods, satisfy the second demand. History will 

aecessible data which may be treated in terms of cycles, while the psycho- 

device of analysis of aesthetic situations in terms of triads, e.g., artist, 

f art, and recipient, affords a convenient method of exposition. An au- 
mous aesthetics seems possible on these lines.—C.. M. Diserens (Cincinnati 

182. Witty, P. A.. & Decker, A.I. A comparative study of the educational 

ttainment of negro and white children. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 497-500. 

Stanford Achievement Test was given to 1725 white and 220 negro chil- 

n between the ages of 7 and 13 inclusive. 


STS 


The white children were ahead on 
Only 1414% of negroes reached or exceeded the median white. The 
s were least at seven years of age and increased up to thirteen years 
he difference was 27 educational months. The greatest differences were 


ling and language, the least in history and literature—A. M, Jordan 
th 4 arolina 


“on 


'See also abstracts 291, 345, 352, 366, 368, 370, 381, 384, 389, 407, 436, 492, 
494, 495, 506.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


83. Bureau of Public Personnel Administration Staff. Tests for junior 
yersonnel examiner. Pub. Person. Stud., 1927, 10, 218-226.—In view of the 
ility of including on public personnel agency staffs at least one examiner 

in statistical and psychological test technique, proposal is made of tests, 
nstandardized, for selecting such individuals capable of preparing, apply- 
interpreting results of standardized short-answer type tests. Short- 
material and practical problems are suggested to cover the fields of 

ind information in (1) test construction, analysis and evaluation, (2) 
situations, (3) social intelligence, (4) 


statistical caleulations, and (5) 
sample preparation of test material. 


Education and employment records 
san interview to determine certain personal traits are advised. 

t items are given in an appendix.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 
i84. Craig, D. R. Measuring morale and leadership ability. Person. J/., 
i, 6, 155-160.—The measurement of industrial morale and leadership is a 
problem. From an examination of seven possible measures of morale, the 
ision is drawn that ‘‘the least unsatisfactory measures which can be found 
per capita productivity, the quality of work, and the labor stability.’’ 


le ways in which these measures may be employed are briefly considered. 
W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


85. Savage, H. J. 


Sample 


Information and data regarding tests previously pub- 
lished—automobile driver. Pub. Person. Stud., 1927, 10, 226-227 


ence 


From ex- 
with examinations of drivers for city cars in Cleveland, standards of 
necessary for public safety are indicated. 


n Advice as to corrective treat- 
included as an integral phase of the examining —KA. M. Cowdery (Stan- 


[See also abstracts 430, 510, 518.] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


i86. Beretta, M. I testi di associazioni preferite come mezzo diagnostico di 
insufficienza mentale nei fanciulli anormali, (Preferred association tests as a 
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means of diagnosing mental insufficiency in abnormal children.) Pubbdl, 7, 
Cattol. Sacro Cuore, Milano, (Serie 1), 1925, 1, 165-200.—The correlation }, 
tween age and preferred associations is much higher in normal than in abnorm, 
children, but is almost the same in both groups if the children are compar 
according to mental age. The percentage of preferred reactions to nouns doe 
not differ much in the two groups. The abnormal show preference for numera) 
because of the mechanical association ; while the normal show a strong preferer 
for adjectives, adverbs and pronouns. The associations of the abnormal 
usually pure assonance, repetition, external, mechanical, and egocentric. TT}, 
associations of the normal are unique, original, intrinsic, significant, and intel! 
gent. The reaction time is of no importance in this diagnosis, as automatie 
mechanical associations are quicker than intelligent responses.—R. Schwa, 
(George Washington University). 

487. Busemann, A. Die Erregungsphasen der Jugend. (The excitatj 
phases of youth.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1927, 33, 115-137.—The author tak: 
as his text the thesis of Siegert (Die Periodizitdt in der Entwicklung der Kindes 
natur, 1891) that children develop not according to a smooth upward curve oj 
physical and mental progress, but rather by an irregular course of ‘‘favorab); 
and unfavorable phases,’’ so that the impression of periodicity is given. Ir 
eareful review of recent European work, including a few of the older studies i; 
English, the author finds striking evidence of critical phases in the development 
of children. Among the experimental studies reported are Busemann’s ow: 
contributions in the field of early speech development and of moral judgments 
The article serves as an historical background and field of enlargement to then 
The critical phases or periods of excitation the writer places roughly at ages 
6, 9, 12 or 13, 16 or 17, and perhaps at 19 or 20. Findings of Ch. Biihler, E 
Kohler, the Seupins, and Hetzer in their studies of children’s speech are quoted 
in support of the view that a first emotional crisis occurs at the age of 3. Th 
next crisis, placed at age 6, is determined by reason of the greater emotionality 
(at the expense of intellectuality) in speech and in interests at that age. The r 
sults of von Kuenberg and Leemann, obtained experimentally, indicate the first 
appearance at 6 of the naughtiness phase, which is to reappear again at 9, and at 
12 or 13. The greater mortality of 6-year-olds may be in part caused by con- 
comitants of the emotional crisis at this age. At 9 a striking increase occurs in 
the number of non-promotions in school, and bad behavior is prevalent (Haase 
Pohlmann is quoted to the effect that the reaction time in word definition shows 
large increases at ages 9 and 13, and yet the resulting product is not more inte! 
gent. As at ages 3 and 6, speech at 9 emphasizes action rather than reflectior 
Responses in intelligence tests are reported by a number of authors as showing 
irregularities in response at this period. Chatter and voluminous writing ar 
also characteristic at 9 (Giese). Bernfeld found that eminent writers were mor 
apt to date their earliest productions at 9-10, 12-13, and 16-18. Stammering is 
reported as more pronounced at 9-10 and 12-13 (Hall). Delinquency in Swe 
den appears to show the effect of the emotional phases. Ages 6, 9, 12 or 13, and 
15 or 16 are the ‘‘wild’’ ones. The Alpines of south Germany appear to show the 
critical phases somewhat Jater (Gruhle), but the rhythm is similar. Prepuberty 
(at 12 or 13) is more outstanding in its emotional characteristics than any 0! 
the earlier crises (Ch. Biihler, Tumlirz, Busemann). The preadolescents ar 
dissatisfied with themselves (Busemann), and their social adjustments in the 
school situation are unsatisfactory. The 12 or 13 year phase approaches th 
character of the (15 or 16 year) adolescent crisis. In both, but far stronger 1! 
the later period, is a tendency toward contradiction and opposition, toward gloom 
toward religious conversion or interest, toward reflection on moral themes (Buse- 
mann, Ruland, Starbuck, Schaefer). Diaries flourish, with the girls in th 
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rlier period, with the boys in the later period. Eidetie phenomena find favor 
ground during both erises (Zeman and Fischer-Hirschberg), and day 
1neams are, of course, prevalent. Poetic expression is characteristic. Inhibi- 
‘ons that probabl? definitely interfere with the best exercise of intelligence 
near at 12-13 (Pohlmann, ete.). The adolescent erises (ages 16-17) show 
nal stress and intellectual inhibition. Fertility in speech is increased 
Rusemann and Goldbeck), but the adequate expression of intelligence is often 
somporarily handicapped (Bogen, ete.). The author finds some evidence of a 
+ phase (last as far as childhood is concerned), at 19 or 20, showing similar 
mal tendencies (Bernfeld, Starbuck, ete.). Busemann’s speech studies, 
<tending over the period from age 9 to age 17, show periodic rhythm in the type 
development for all children and for both sexes, although there is some ev! 
nee that the sexes show slight differences as far as the exact placement of the 
tieal ages is eoneerned. The Binet tests do not show the variations in response 

t the eritieal ages as do some other intelligence tests, probably, the author be 
eves, because they are constructed in such a way as to take account of these 
riations in rate of psychological development (i.e., the ‘‘ practical’’ tests appear 
practical’’ ages, ete.). Work by the author has corroborated studies of 
Heywang to the effect that country children reach the successive excitation crises 
mewhat later than eity children. This is in line with their generally retarded 
elopment. <A theory of physiological and psychological phase and counter 
hase is advanced in explanation of the developmental rhythm: the progress of 
levelopment proceeds until in the emotional-subjective sphere a supernormal 
ise occurs. The passing of a certain high point in this sphere then releases or 
timulates a compensatory development in the intentional-objective sphere. The 
parent correlation between the appearance of the excitation phases and rapid 

n anatomieal growth lends evidence in favor of a structural basis for the 
bserved behavior phenomena. A continuous trend in development is not denied. 
[he excitation phases represent periodic deviations superimposed on the general 

irve of development. Implications for education are not to be overlooked. 
(.C. Miles (Stanford). 

88. Castellano, M. Se esista una correlazione tra intelligenza, comporta- 
mento, e condotta morale. (Whether a correlation exists between intelligence, 
behavior and moral conduct.) Riv. psicol., 1927, 23, 6-12.—A considerable num- 
ber of normal and abnormal children were compared as to intelligence, character 
ind behavior patterns. In general, greater intellectual deficiency was found to 
be concurrent with the more unfavorable character and conduct traits, with the 

ssible exception of variations in sex.—T. M. Abel (Illinois). 

189. Cunningham, B. V. An experiment in measuring gross motor develop- 
ment of infants and young children. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 458-464.— 
An attempt is made to develop a test of motor coordination for very young chil- 
lren (12-36 months). Correlations are made with mental age computed from 
the Kuhlmann test (r at 12 months = .39), and with other anthropometric meas- 

weight divided by the length squared, and weight divided by stem). In 
atter cases, there is a decreasing amount of correlation as age increases, for 

12 months the coefficients are definitely positive while at 36 months they are 

early negative. Reliability coefficients are also computed. The correlation of 
motor scores at 12 months with motor scores at 18 months is .58. There is, how- 

er, a definite correlation with M.A. at all ages, possibly due to the use of 
anguage in giving instructions. The tests themselves are listed and the median 
erformances at six month intervals from 12 to 36 months are also given.—A. M. 
lordan (North Carolina). 

190. Denisova, M. P., & Figurin, N.L. [Periodic phenomena in the sleep of 
children.] Novoe v refleksologii i fiziologit nervnoi sistemy (Reflexological and 
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neurophysiological news), 1926, 2, 338-345.—In connection with an invest 

of the development of sleeping and waking in infants, the authors studied 4 
breathing during sleep. By means of the Lehmann pneumograph, the curve , 
breathing was registered for some (3-5) hours, and at the same time al! moto 
phenomena were precisely recorded. Thus it was determined that the breat! 
of infants during sleep is alternately accelerated and retarded with regular peri. 
odicity. Simultaneously with the acceleration, there begins also a dee per breat 
ing. The periods of acceleration and retardation may alternate in perf, 
rhythm, the average duration of a cycle being about 50 minutes, but they var 
with the individual and with age. Moreover, the period of accelerated breathing 
is accompanied by motor phenomena as follows: Movements of the eyelids ay 
of the pupils under the lids begin invariably at this time. In the same period 
there occur often, but not always, general movements of the head and hands and 
turning of the body. Expressive movements and smiling (common in childre; 
during sleep) are also observed in the period of accelerated breathing. Uring 
tion also occurs only in this period. The authors found that the puls 
alternately accelerated and retarded, parallel with the breathing. It may }y 
supposed that the described periodicity, being a peculiarity of infancy, results 
from an insufficient coordination of the work of the sympathetic and parasympa- 
thetic nervous systems.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

491. Fambri, P. Sulle intuizioni immediate di massa nei fanciulli normalj 
e anormali. (On immediate intuition of mass among normal and abnormal 
children.) Riv. psicol., 1927, 23, 1-5.—The author reports a small study earried 
on to verify the presence of intuitiveness in childhood. Normal and subnorma! 
children were asked to estimate roughly the volume of the space taken by | 
they had punctured in the cardboard in a given interval of time. The exact: 
of their estimation, taken as a criterion of intuitive guessing, was found to b 
inverse ratio to intellectual development. Normal children of six years were th 
most proficient, subnormals of ten years less so, and normals of ten years ¢! 
least.—T. M. Abel (Illinois). 

192. Fischer, A. Religionspsychologie Untersuchungsmethoden im Dienst 
von Kinderforschung und Padagogik. (The methods of investigation of 
gious psychology in the service of child study and pedagogy.) Zsch. f 
Psychol., 1927, 28, 10-19; 74-80; 141—152.—-The author first discusses the mean 
ing and content of the psychology of religion and its relation to the history and 
philosophy of religion. The methods to be used must include a study of spo 
taneous expressions of religious experience and responses to inquiry. Exper 
ments can be made only in a very limited sense. The religious behavior of indi- 
viduals must be interpreted in the light of their historical and environmental 
background. On the other hand, the religious life of the individual, particularly 
of the religious genius, must be regarded as something more than the mere imita- 
tion or repetition of group behavior. Both folk psychology and child psychology 
demand that one penetrate beneath the external behavior to discover the exper!- 
ences which are back of it. The chief method of study is systematic observation, 
by means of which the spontaneous religious expressions of the child are r- 
corded. Interpretation must be carefully distinguished from observation, and 
observation must be extended to the sources of the child’s experience. The see- 
ond important me ‘thod is systematic inquiry concerning specific forms of religious 
experience by means of oral or written questioning or by setting particular tasks, 
such as compositions. The last method is the analysis of documents, as drawings, 
diaries, and poems.—F. N. Freeman (Chicago). 

493. Gribedov, A. 8. [Difficult children and psychoanalysis.] Voprosy 

izucheniya i vospitaniya lichnosti (Problems in the study and education of per- 
scaly} , 1926, No. 1, 57-68.—The medico-legal and especially the medico-peda- 
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xamination of children who are mentally under-aged is aided greatly by 
oanalysis, Which reveals to us the causes and the manner of perpetration 
ffense. Psychoanalysis explains the origin and the mechanism of im- 
ness, which is one of the most frequent causes of pathological law-break- 
A report upon examination of a pathological offender without psycho 
s like the title of a book with unknown contents. The trouble is not 
ined by referring it to accidental occurrences; for in all the phenomena in 
vorld. including human behavior, there is a strict conformity to law, and 
analysis is part of it. The author points out the significance of psycho- 
sis in pedagogy, and the illumination of the unconscious region, and gives 
example a medico-pedagogical report upon a case of severe hysteria with 
eration, from the Institute for Child Study. In this case a fifteen-year-old 
as a result of an Oedipus complex, had designs to murder her mother.—A 
< Gribedov (Leningrad). 
194. Guillaume, P. Les débuts de la phrase dans le langage de |’enfant. 
‘he beginnings of the phrase in the language of children.) J. de Psychol., 
97. 24, 26-77.—The history of languages does not go back to the stage of 
rphologieal differentiation which would act in determining genesis of gram 
al instruments as shown by the observation of infants in the stages of lan- 
we development. Analysis of graphic and vocal expression shows that the 
r does not correspond to the latter and does not reflect the foundations of 
organization. The beginnings of the phrase appear at about 15 
in connection with the names of persons immediately present. What- 
udo-phrases are employed before this time can be analyzed as isolated 
il reactions to immediate situations.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 
195. Guillaume, P. Le développement du langage chez l’enfant. (The 
t of language in the child.) J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 203-229.—This 
study of the higher linguistic processes, intonation of phrase, construction, 
flexions, which complete the psychological constitution of the phrase, 
a preceding article. The réle of questions in the evolution of forms 
tement is stressed and tables showing the relative frequency with which 
verbs as well as conjugations are employed are given to illustrate the 
of regularity on linguistie acquisition. <A certain parallelism between 
genesis and ontogenesis seems plausible, but must not be pressed. The 
instrument in the individual’s linguistic evolution is imitation, which 
‘es varying phenomena of simplification or progressive complication along 
lines, according to the individual’s capacities for reaction at any given 
C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 
Piaget, J. L’explication de l’ombre chez l’enfant. (Children’s ex- 
tions of shadows.) J. de Psychol., 1927, 24, 230-242.—Children pass 
h four stages of development in the explanation of shadows: in the first 
shadow is coneeived as a substance emanating from the object and 
ing of the nature of night in general. In the second stage it is a substance 
ting solely from the object. In the third stage, the shadow is a substance 
lees from the light. Only in the fourth stage, at the age of nine or ten, 
correct explanation appear. Children’s concepts of shadows illustrate 
‘ording to which the physies of the child proceeds from a dynamic sub- 
sm to static explanations. There is an analogy between infantile and 
» thinking, and these amply documented studies throw much light on 
nesis of the logie of relations in general.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 
‘97. Reimers, O. Untersuchungen iiber die Entwickelung des Tonalitat- 
gefiihls in Laufe der Schulzeit. (Investigations of the development of. the 
‘eeling for tonality in the course of the school life.) Zsch. f. angew. psychol., 
193-234.—A study of the development of feeling for tonality in the 
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course of the years 7 to 14. Ninety-six children, 12 in each group, were testeg 
by the reproduction and recognition methods. Practically all of the childr 

were found to have begun their growth in feeling for tonality in the elementar 
grades and gradually increased in this ability until at the age of 14 it was fy}); 
developed. A series of tables and charts shows the rate of progress —,_ 7 
Poffenberger (Columbia). 

498. Stern, W. Psychologisches und Jugendkundliches vom Ersten Inter 
nationalen Kongress fiir Sexualwissenschaft. (Psychological and child styq 
material from the First International Congress for Sexual Science.) Zsch, ; 
pid. Psychol., 1927, 28, 96-104.—An account of the general trends of disenssio; 
at the congress, and a more detailed summary of some of the papers. The repor 
is divided into four parts, headed respectively, (1) General, (2) On psycholog 
(3) On the psychology of childhood and youth, (4) On the pedagogy of sex, anj 
(5) On youthful witnesses in law cases relating to immorality.—F. N. Freeman 

Chicago). 

499. Thiel, G. Eine Untersuchung von Kinderzeichnungen taubstummer 
Schiiler. (An investigation of the drawings of deaf and dumb children 
Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1927, 33, 138-176.—The investigator, a senior-master of 
the deaf and dumb in Trier, is concerned with the problem of mental develo 
ment of children as expressed in their drawings. He compares their conceptual 
progress (from cluster of concrete ideas through observation to concept) with 
that of normal children, differentiating rates of progress of boys and girls. Th 
analysis is based on 2000 original drawings of 111 boys and 90 girls, aged 7 t 
15 inelusive, in the deaf and dumb institutions of three cities (Zurich, Mils, and 
Trier). Comparisons are made with the results for normal children of Kerscher 
steiner and Levinstein and with Lindner’s results on normal and deaf children 
Thiel finds that progress in drawing parallels intellectual development in deaf as 
in normal children, but that the rate of progress of the deaf children is slower 
The deaf children were superior to the normal in perception and presentation of 
detail (illustrated by number of parts of the body presented in drawings of th 
human figure). Thiel holds that ‘‘knowledge and interest rather than observa 
tion’’ are fundamental to early drawings by all children, but that the deaf chil- 
dren sooner begin to observe with accuracy. Form is observed by the deaf at an 
earlier age and is rendered more accurately by them than by normal children 
especially in drawings of animals. Deaf girls show less inclination to make spa 
tial drawings and begin later to present space correctly. The drawings of th 
deaf girls were somewhat better than those of hearing girls, but they were far 
inferior to the work of the deaf boys. The deaf children showed the same stages 
of ability as hearing children in rendering spatial relations of various objects 
but they had difficulty with temporal relationships. The deaf girls neglected the 
temporal aspect twice as often as the deaf boys. Normal children draw better 
from memory than from nature; deaf children appear to do both equally well 
A high rating in drawing was found to indicate high general ability and in most 
eases the drawing rating afforded a basis for a correct estimate of the stage of 
mental development reached. (Sixteen tables give ratings on drawings that 
afford comparisons by age, sex, and stages of conceptual development in graphic 
expression ; 26 illustrations.) —C. C. Miles (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 308, 321, 347, 414, 507.] 
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500. Banker, H. J. The significance of teachers’ marks, J. Educ. Ks, 


1927, 16, 159-171.—The grades for one semester in 5 small schools were rated 02 
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eent basis. The curve turns out to be a Pearson Type | curve, inas 
t shows skewness toward the higher grades. The degree of skewness is 
ly significant, however. An analysis of the causes of the skewness is 
d is found to be a function of the marking scale, of faulty grading, of 
elimination from advanced classes, and of student personality Ss. W 

rge Pennsylvania ) 

01. Book, W. F. Results obtained in a special ‘‘How to study’’ course 
riven to college students, School & Soc., 1927, 26, 529-534.—H. L. Koch 

PXUS 


2. Boyer, P. A.. & Broome, E. C. Report on use of diagnostic tests in 


undamentals of arithmetic. Bull., Div. Educ. Res., Board of Educ., Philadel 
1927, No. 58, pp. 5. (Mimeographed report.)—The city standards for 


‘. 


mance in the fundamental arithmetic skills are given and the point which 
elasses should reach by the end of the semester. The tests used are not 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
03. Brace, D. K. The measurement of achievement in physical education, 
Phys. Educ. Rev., 1927, 32, 563-568.—-The author presents two steps as 
r necessary to the measurement of achievement in physical education. The 
establishment of specific objectives to be achieved. Few courses of 
idy state specifically what is good posture or what achievement in running 
mping, throwing, ete., should be for sixth or seventh grade pupils. These ob 
ectives must come from the pupils themselves; adults must not decide what 
dren should be able to achieve. The second step relates to the tests and 
thods used. Good tests should show validity, reliability and objectivity 
ey should be objectively measured by units that are equal at all points on the 
nd should have satisfactory norms. Since we do not know what pupils 
ferent ages and sex may be expected to accomplish, it may be necessary to 
objectives in general terms until we know how many times a child should 


) 


- ; 
sen 


n himself or at what speed he should climb a rope at any given age.—R. Ston 


lark 

504. Carrothers, G. E. Health and physical efficiency of city teachers. // 
Educ. Res., 1927, 16, 184-197.—Report of a study made in Cleveland on 4.000 
teachers. Women in every type of school have a greater number of days of dis 
ibling sickness than men; married women more than unmarried women; unmar- 
ried men more than married men. Such factors as size of classes, congested 
listriets, experience and extra teaching, which have been believed to be of great 
mportance, turn out to be relatively insignificant—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsy! 

905. Eurich, A.C. The relation of achievement between college fraternity 
and non-fraternity groups. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 624-630.—The author con- 

ides that there is no significant difference in the scholarship of fraternity and 
non-fraternity groups at the University of Maine. His data, however, indicat: 
that the relative standing of the two groups varies with the subject matter stud 
the division of the college considered, and the number of years of college 
ttendance. It is also worthy of note that the fraternity-non-fraternity com- 
parison yields different results, depending on whether degree-attaining or non 
legree-attaining groups are considered.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

06. Henss, W. Das Problem der Zwei- und Mehrsprachigkeit und seine 
Bedeutung fiir den Unterricht und die Erziehung in deutschen Grenz und 
Auslandschulen. (The problem of bi- and multilingualism and its significance 
lor instruction and education in the German border and foreign schools.) Zsch 

pad. Psychol., 1927, 28, 393-414.—This is a preliminary report of an investiga 
tion of the effect of bilingualism on the mental development of children in Hol 
nd. The author reviews a number of studies which seem to give evidence of a 
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mutually inhibitory effect of the habits which belong to two or more langy 
He cites, for example, the questionnaire study made upon adults in Sy 

by Epstein, and a group of studies of school children in Wales made by Naer 
Smith and Hughes. His own study is distinctive in that he uses non lang 
tests to measure the effect of bilingualism on intelligence, and in that he ; 
the effeet genetically. The results are not reported in this article—F. NV, PF 


man (Chicago 

Isaacs,S. The function of the school for the young child. Cambridy 
England: Malting House School, 1927. Pp. 18.—Observations, like Stern’s 
the results of cultivating guilt mechanisms in the child are valueless eit] 
genetic psychology or as foundation for educational theory ; on the other | 
the uneriticized concept of ‘‘freedom”’ is naive and misleading. Children wi) 
have had the minimal pedagogic interference and repression nevertheless insist 
on fantasying tyranny in the parent-figure, thus demonstrating the impossibilit 
for the latter of maintaining a passive réle; on the other hand, sharing the games 
n which the children gratify their unconscious wishes modifies the pressur 
the super-ego and makes less difficult the child’s adaptation to reality. In ¢] 
adaptation, the aim of the parent-figure should be to throw his influence on ¢} 
side of the appeal to objective reality, even where the reality to be considered js 
the wills of other persons; speech should be used rather to provoke to and int 
erate experience than to anticipate it (unless real danger threatens) ; the tra 
tional subjects of the curriculum are to be regarded merely as convenient forme. 
lations of experience, and when treated as such are found to be eagerly learn 
and used by the children. In short, ‘‘as wide a range of real facts as possi le 
should be brought within the child’s experience, but . . . in an order fixed } 
the needs of the child’s growth and power of assimilation, as a process of ste) 
by-step psychological adjustment.’’—R. R. Willoughby (Clark 

508. Jaqua, E. J. Culture and competence. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 631 
639.—H. L. Koch (Texas) 

509. Laird, D.A. Project work in undergraduate experimental psychology 
School & Soc., 1927, 26, 655.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

510. Lemon, A. C. An experimental study of guidance and placement of 
freshmen in the lowest decile of the Iowa qualifying examination, 1925. Uni 
Towa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1927, 3, No. 8. Pp. 135.—12% of the students in th 
lowest decile groups at the University of Iowa over a five-year period received 
degrees under the usual conditions ; 57% were eliminated by the end of the first 
vear and 72% by the end of the second vear. An experimental study wit 
matched experimental and control groups from the lowest decile in 1925 was 
carried on ‘‘to determine if improvement could be made in the mental-educa 
tionally deficient college student as a result of an intensive study of individual 
differences with definite remedial treatment prescribed ; to endeavor to discover 
ways of overcoming deficiencies and means of adjusting the student to the college 
situation; to give guidance and placement into proper educational levels; to 
devise a proper organization and courses of study to fit the needs of the group; 
and to set up a plan for an adequate educational personnel service.’’ One of 
the most fundamental factors in maladjustment was the lack of silent reading 
ability. The remedial treatment consisted of general adjustment to the univer 
sity situation, improvement of health, establishment of efficient habits, and in 
struction, exercises and drills in methods of study and reading. Fifteen more 
students from the experimental group than from the control group remained iD 
the university for the second semester, and the grade point average was higher 
for the experimental group.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

511. Lemon, A. C. The leave of absence in universities and colleges. J 
Educ. Res., 1927, 16, 210-212.—Results of a questionnaire, answered by 61 instl- 
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ndieates the varying usage with regard to leaves of absence.—S. W 

yer (Pennsylvania 
McCall, W. A. What’s the matter with psychology and measurement? 
Psychol., 1927, 16, 179-183.—A great deal of the difficulty with the 
cation of psychology and measurement for education has been the difficult 
nd multiple terminology of psychology. This is especially true in the problem 


vation, which is of great interest to education.—“. W. Fernberger (Penn 


113. Odell, C. W. Are college students a select group? Univ. Jill. Bull., 
97, 24, No. 34. Pp. 45.—The problem of the bulletin is to discover whether 
) what extent college freshmen constitute a select group as compared to all 
hool graduates. The investigation was carried on in Illinois on some 
igh school seniors, about 2,000 of whom entered college. Their high 
records, I. Q.’s, ages, and freshman records are correlated. It appears 
there is a small but reliable difference in the ability of high school seniors 
do and who do not plan to enter college, and a decidedly greater difference 
tween high school students in general and those who actually do enter. Dur 
¢ the freshman year there is still a small amount of selection, leaving the stu 
nts remaining slightly superior to those entering. The students entering large 
ersities and technical schools are well above the average, while those entering 
rs’ colleges and professional, art, and musie schools are decidedly below 
Those entering liberal arts colleges and small universities have ap 

nately the same ability as the whole group.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark 
Ohmann, O. A. A study of the causes of scholastic deficiencies in 
Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 
1927, 3, No. 7. Pp. 58.—The individual ease method was used in the study of 
ses of scholastically deficient students in the College of Engineering of 
te University of Iowa. In conjunction with a diagnostic interview, tests 
- and mental ability, general and special educational preparation, emo 
factors, interests, and work habits and study methods were given. The 
zroups of causes of scholastie deficiency were found to appear in the fol- 
order of significance: motivation and interests, intellectual factors, emo- 
ictors, educational factors, environmental factors, study habits and 
ds, physical factors, teaching methods and content, and motor factors. 
he nature and effectiveness of remedial work varied with different types of cases 
- different causes operating in any particular case. The monograph in- 
ides suggestions for improvement in the technique of the interview.—B. Well- 

lowa). 

15. Reikel, A. Probleme der piadagogischen Psychologie. Eine Unter- 
suchung tiber den gegenwiartigen Stand und die kiinftigen Mdéglichkeiten. 
Problems in educational psychology. An investigation of the present status 

future possibilities.) Munich: Verlag Siiddeutsche Lehrerbiicherei, 1927. 

1M W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

16. Ryan, H,. H., & Crecelius, P. Ability grouping in the junior high 
school New York: Harcourt, 1927. Pp. xiii +223. $1.75.—The grouping 

n developed by the authors in the Blewett Intermediate School, St. Louis, is 

tinetive in that intelligence as shown by test rating is not regarded as synon 

is with ability to eope with school tasks, although it may be the most impor 

t single one of the bases for classification. Other bases are chronological age, 

‘agogical age, anatomical age (most easily determined by dentition), social 

height, weight, general condition of health, and rank in elass. The signifi- 

e of each of these ages, and the method of estimating it is discussed. The 

nanical features of the system are explained and suggestions offered for 

ptation to larger or smaller schools. The division results in the following 
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groups: ‘‘A,’’ to cover the course in two years; ‘‘B,’’ two and one-half years 
‘*C’’ (with the lower sections segregated as to sex), three years ; ‘* Rapid Promo. 
tion,’’ to take care of temporary misfits; and ‘‘ Adjustment’’ for those of IQ 80 
or lower. The superior pupils are given an enriched program ; acceleration nq 
enrichment are not mutually exclusive practices. A collection of current def) 

tions of intelligence is given—M. P. Montgomery (Minnesota). 

517. Symonds, P. M. The supervisor of study in the high school. \,) 
ad Soc., 1927, 26, 509-513.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

518. Taylor, H. R. The need for personnel research in a university 
Nchool & Soc., 1927, 26, 653-655.—H. L. Koch (Texas). ‘ 

519. Thompson, H. An experimental study of the beginning reading oj 
deaf-mutes. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., No. 254.—A study to answer th; 
question, ‘‘ Will not the attempt to increase the deaf-mute’s language facility }y 
an educational procedure which recognizes the laws of learning, concept forms 
tion, and other principles of psychology, throw some light on the learning proces 
of normal children?’’ A brief summary of the physical and mental make up of 
deaf-mutes is followed by a deseription of the five methods of education in eur 
rent use, after which a controlled experiment on ten deaf-mute children (averag 
chronological age 6 years, 6 months) is described. The experiment used pictoris 
material and was designed to inerease silent reading ability. An hour’s instry 
tion taken from the regular school work each day from October to June led to a 
inerease of five-sixths of the reading achievement of normal hearing childre: 
and two and one-half times as much as the control group learning under the ora 
system, with very little or no loss in other abilities taught, such as speech, lip 
reading, and writing. Better attitudes of self-reliance and persistent work were 
obtained for the experimental group than for the control. The vocabulary and 
illustrations of some of the reading materials used are appended.—H. H. Re» 
mers (Purdue). 

520. Unzicker, 8. P. Withdrawals from junior high school. /. Educ. Ri: 
1927, 16, 198—202.—One-fourth of the pupils who enter junior high school do not 
stay to finish the course. More boys withdraw than girls. Those with the lowest 
degree of intelligence, as measured by intelligence quotients, tend most strong 
to withdraw.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

521. Washburne, C., Vogel, M., & Gray, W. 8. A survey of the Winnetka 
public schools. Bloomington, Ill.: Publie School Publishing Co., 1926.—Con 
parisons were made with a near-by private school, a public school of similar loca 
tion and a university elementary school, which it was believed were typical o! 
American schools. Although the Winnetka pupils were not above this group in 
intelligence, they were found to do significantly better work in high school when 
compared with freshmen from other schools not in this group; they also do supe- 
rior work while in elementary school, and have less retardation. The teachers di 
slightly more work than the average under typical class instruction.—R. R. Wi 
loughby (Clark). 

522. Washburne, J.N. An experimental study of various graphic, tabular, 
and textual methods of presenting quantitative material. J. Educ. Psychol. 
1927, 18, 465-476.—F urther consideration of the various graphic, tabular, and 
textual methods of presenting material introduced in the previous issue of this 
journal (see Abstract 258) is given. Matters such as the relation between the 
simplicity of the visual pattern and the specificity of the impression upon the 
observer, the significance of the number and arrangement of items, and the rela- 
tive potency of logical and visual factors are discussed. The conclusions are very 
significant. If the visual pattern is more simple, and the data few, the recall 
is more specific; but if the visual pattern is more complex and the data mor 
numerous then the recall is more general. Round numbers are more favorable 
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the recall of specific amounts. The paragraph is the worst instrument for 
ting forth quantitative data. For recall of relative amounts use the bar 
sph; for dynamie comparisons use the line graph; for specific amounts use the 
A.M. Jordan (North Carolina 
23. Watson, G. B. A comparison of two types of illustration for teaching 
educational psychology. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 433-444. By the use of 
- different methods Thorndike’s laws of learning were taught to two groups 
foring both in maturity and in intelligence. The methods differed in that the 
istrations, in the one instanee, were taken almost altogether from non-human 
‘riments while, in the other, they were taken from actual human experiences, 
ilarly from those experiences occurring within the school. The rotation 
of experiment was followed. The results were appraised by the ability of 
subjeets (1) to state the law, (2) to illustrate the law, (3) to illustrate the 
win an original manner, (4) to mention the law in explaining the problems 
ised. and (5) to estimate a situation. The results were almost unanimously 
vative. The subjects after rigorous teaching for a week were unable to analyze 
ching situation more efficiently than before, and one type of illustration was 
no better than the other. There was some indication that the less intelligent stu- 
ent profited more from the sechoolroom illustrations —A. M. Jordan (North 
rolina). 
24. Yepsen, L.N. The reliability of self-scored measures. School & Soc., 
26, 657-660.—Having given an intelligence test to 51 women and 2 men 
» were taking a course in educational measurements (ages 18-55, teaching 
xperience 0-20 years) and having, unsuspected by the class, obtained the scores, 
author returned the tests to the class members. About 1 out of every 4 stu- 
its took the opportunity, when allowed to correct his own paper, of supplying 
‘sing or correcting wrong answers and thus of misrepresenting his standing 


the examination.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 284, 319, 450, 482, 492, 528, 529, 530, 531, 536.] 
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25. Betz, W. Uber Korrelation. (On correlation.) Zsch. f. angew. Psy- 
Beiheft 3. (2d ed.) 1927. Pp. 65. Rmk. 3.60.—This work, the first 
ition of which was published in 1911, gives directions for the calculation of 
orrelations and a eritical review of the newest methods, together with a bibli- 
graphy of the more important publications (139 titles). It is the only guide 
ch has yet appeared in the German language.—W. Betz (Leipzig). 

26. Burgess, R. W. Introduction to the mathematics of statistics. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Pp. ix + 304. $2.50.—The author presents a 
brief general treatment of the methods of statistical analysis, presupposing on 
the part of the reader only such a knowledge of mathematies as is gained in the 
secondary school. A bibliography lists journals, sources for current statistical 
lata, and books on related mathematical topies, general theory of statistics, 
graphical methods, statistics of the verious special fields, and statistical and 
mathematical tables. The appendices present tables of the decimal values of 

mmon fractions, of the ‘‘denominators of a and b, coefficients of parabolic re- 
gression formula as applied to historical series,’’ and of the ordinates and areas 
t ce ertain theoretical frequency curves.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 

927, Thurstone, L. L. A law of comparative judgment. Psychol. Rev., 

, 34, 273-286.—A new psychological law, called the law of comparative 
gue nt, is presented with some of its special applications in the measurement 

psychological values. This law is applicable not only to the comparison of 
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physical stimulus intensities but also to qualitative comparative judgments. yo) 
as those of excellence of specimens in an educational seale. It should be possil i. 
also to verify it on comparative judgments which involve simultaneous and , , 
cessive contrast. The law is stated as follows: 


Ss S, H \ o" os e" — 2re,0, = () 
in which S, and S, are the psychological seale values of the two compared stim) 
r,, is the sigma value corresponding to the proportion of judgments p 
is the diseriminal dispersion of stimulus #, and oe, is the dispersion of stim 
R,. ris the correlation between the discriminal deviations of R, and R, in ¢} 
same judgment. This law is basic for work on Weber’s and Fechner’s Jaws 
applies to the judgments of a single observer who compares a series of stimn 
the method of paired comparisons when no ‘‘equal’’ judgments are allowed, «) 
is a rational equation for the method of constant stimuli. The law is the: 
plied to five cases each of which involves different assumptions and different ¢ 
grees of simplification of the law for practical use. The weighting of the ol 
servation equations is discussed because the observation equations obtained wit! 
the five cases are not of the same reliability and hence should not be equalh 
weighted.—H. Helson (Kansas). . 


[See also abstract 369.] 
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528. Boyer, P. A., & Broome, E. C. Report on reading tests. Bull. Di 
Educ. Res., Board of Educ., Philadelphia, 1927, No. 59. Pp. 16. (Mime 
graphed report The report of a voiuntary testing program in the city of 
Philadelphia. Three tests were used, Philadelphia Silent Reading Test, Form 
A, Stanford Achievement Reading Test, (Paragraph Meaning, Form A), and th 
Thorndike-MeCall Reading Seale, Form 1. The medians for the city and for 
each district and school for grades 2 to 9B are given and compared with th 
standard for each grade. On the basis of these findings certain recommendations 
are made coneerning the teaching objectives for the semester.—D. E. Johannsen 

Clark). 

529. Boyer, P. A.. & Broome, E.C. Report on handwriting test. Bull. Di 
Educ. Res., Board of Educ., Philadelphia, 1927, No. 60. Pp.4. (Mimeographed 
report.)—The bulletin reports the results of a voluntary testing program an 
indicates the necessity for special types of drill for pupils showing peculiar need 
Tables are given showing the results by grades and districts. The standard ot 
achievement is in terms of the Zaner Scale-—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

530. Boyer, P. A.. & Broome, E. C. Report on spelling test. Bull. Dw 
Educ. Res., Board of Educ., Philadelphia, 1927, No. 61. Pp. 6. (Mimeographed 
report.)—The bulletin is a report of a voluntary testing program; the spelling 
test used was composed of words so selected as to meet the following require- 
ments: (1) presence in the Philadelphia course of study for preceding grade 
section; (2) presence in Iowa Spelling Seales at a step of spelling efficiency 
approximately 50%. The tests were given to 97,605 children in elementary and 
junior high schools. The achievement indices for May and for September are 
given for comparison, and the medians of the city as a whole, the districts, and the 
schools.—D. FE. Johannsen (Clark). 

531. Gitting, I. E. Correlation of mental and physical traits in University 
of Arizona freshman women. Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1927, 32, 569-083.— 
These studies were made on 75 first year college women at the University of Ar'- 
zona. The object was to study the relations of physical development and mental 
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following measurements were taken: age, weight, height, lung capac- 


r 
so erade. mental scores, and scholarship scores. Each trait was corre 


i with everv other trait making twenty-one interrelations as follows: 


Lung Mental 


Weight Seore Scholarsh Poise 


104 277 165 3 141 
) 193 oe 061 

180 06 —,.109 

183 : 100 

236 


139 


r concludes that: a small correlation exists between weight and mental 
es: a slight correlation is found between good posture and mental ability ; 
| smaller relation exists between weight and lung capacity, but between none 

other physical traits. There is a high correlation between intelligence as 

1 by Army Alpha and scholarship as measured by grades.—R. Stone 


,7° 


532. Jones, V. A. A study of the non-verbal nature and validity of Myers 
Mental Measure. J. Educ. Res., 1927, 16, 203-209.—Records were taken from 
hildren from homes of non-English-speaking immigrants and 278 children 
tive American parentage. The scores of the Myers Mental Measure and the 
Multi-Mental Test were compared. Although the Myers Mental Measure 
on-verbal test there is no significant difference between the scores for the 
grant and the native American group as compared with the highly verbal 

ill Test. The Myers test correlated with the McCall Test with a value of 

S. W. Feraberger (Pennsylvania). 

‘3. Kelley, T. L. Interpretation of educational measurements. Yonkers: 
rld Book Co., 1927. Pp. 353. $2.20.—Among the outstanding contributions 
book are (1) the judgments of the relative excellence of assorted tests in 

70 fields of accomplishment, by Kelley, Franzen, Freeman, McCall, Otis, 
ibue and Van Wagenen; (2) detailed and exact information on the statistical 

other characteristies of the same tests, based on a questionnaire addressed to 
text authors or (in the absence of reply) estimates by Kelley on the best data 
lable; (3) a chapter of 47 pages condensing all the principal elementary sta- 
ilmethods. In addition, there is constant emphasis upon the importance of 
robable error, with some illustrative applications; for example, it is main- 
ned that about 90% of the abilities measured by our best ‘‘intelligence’’ and 
evement’’ tests are (due chiefly to the size of the probable errors) the same 
lity. A chapter sets forth the analytical procedures which lead to this conclu- 
on and to four others earlier enunciated. ‘‘Idiosynerasy,’’ or inequality among 
ities, Which the author regards as highly valuable, is considered in two chap- 
he remainder of the volume is devoted to a historical sketch of the mental 
movement and a statement of the purposes of tests, the latter being illus- 
ted by appropriate chapters.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

34. Matthews, C.0. The effect of printed response words upon children’s 
answers to questions in two-response types of tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 
18, 445-457.—In a previous study in which attempts were made to obtain indica- 
tions of the preferences of children for numerous samples of reading and graphic 
rials, one form of a test was printed like the others in every respect save one. 


| 
iy 


a » (more) ° less ) . 
nstead of , the answers were printed in ‘. On tabulating these re- 


( less ) (more ) 
's it was found that there were large differences due merely to the fact that 
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one of the answers was — the other. In general, it was found that whep 
other things were equal, 33.8% were more often checked when ‘‘more’’ appeared 
above ‘‘less’’ than vice versa. E xperime nts with the yes-no, no-yes arrange. 


ment showed that on the average a given answer Wi r marked 3.2% more often 
when it was printed to the left of its alternative-——A. M. Jordan (North Caro. 


lina 

535. May, M. A., Hartshorne, H., & Welty, R. E. Personality and character 
tests. Psychol Bull. 1927. 24, 418-435.—A review of 150 titles, be -aring upon 
many different aspects of this complex field: tests and laboratory technique for 
measuring certain personality traits; for measuring emotions and emotionality ; 
for detecting moods, interests, preferences, ete.; for measuring social-ethica) 
judgments; rating methods; ete. The reader gets the impression that active in. 
vestigative interest is being manifested along very many different lines, all bear. 
ing directly or indirectly upon the ideal of establishing methods of reliable 
examination in character and personality.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

536. Otis, A. 8., & Wood, B. D. Columbia Research Bureau Algebra Test, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1927. Pp. 12. $1.30 per pkg. of 25 with 
aecessories.—This is an algebra test for either a college entrance or a final exam- 
ination. It consists of two parts, each requiring 50 minutes to administer, the 
first being a series of 20 equations, and the second 20 problems. It was standard. 
ized on 762 high school students and entering college freshmen. The reliability 
of the preliminary form was .86, and it is believed that the final form has a higher 
reliability than the first. The results show that problem solving should be mor 
emphasized in teaching algebra.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 371, 455, 482, 486, 502, 503, 510, 524.) 





